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Our Cover picture shows Lynch’s Castle, Galway, from 
an upper window of which Mayor Lynch, because he refused 
to be deflected from his stern sense of justice, is reputed to 
have hanged his only son. The story is graphically retold 
on Page 88 of this issue. 
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Self-sufficiency is the keynote. 


Farmers and industrialists are not 


less important than guns. 


An American Studies 
OUR DEFENCES 


+ 


EDMUND J. MURRAY, C.S.C, 


© sane student of Irish history 

or religion would dare suggest 

that the Irish people with their 
long tradition of spirituality and 700 
years’ struggle for their present in- 
complete freedom would ever direct 
their sympathies towards Russian 
Communism in any war—cold, luke- 
warm or hot. 

Everything in Ireland militates 
against any entente cordiale between 
the Republic and the U.S.S.R. The 
traditions of the people, their love 
for religion and tolerance towards 
all religious bodies, their democratic 
ideals, their fundamental opposition 
to the dialectical materialism of 
atheistic Communism all impel the 


Irish and their leaders to shape their 
future plans along Western and 
democratic lines rather than left- 
wise. 


L*£ Sweden, Ireland is a small 


country and, like Sweden, the 
Republic’s present Government may 
currently appear to follow a neutral 
course in the present international 
hodge-podge; but that is because Ire- 
lend does not believe that she should 
be used as a pawn in the present- 
day struggle for power. 

There is consistency in the Irish 
demand that the Republic should 
align itself with the free world in 
mutual security pacts only on con- 


Condensed from Columbia 
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dition that the entire 32 Counties be 
given the right to rule themselves 
according to the principles of demo- 
cracy on which the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation is said to be 
founded. 

Some time ago, the Irish Republic 
was embarrassed before the rest of 
the world because her Government 
had failed to adhere to the condi- 
tions and intended purposes of the 
Mutual Security Act, losing thereby 
further economic assistance under the 
terms of this Act. 

This decision in Washington has 
not severed the strong bonds of 
friendship between the Republic and 
the U.S.A., and the Irish people still 
entertain a high regard for America 
and Americans. But they insist that 
it is a matter of logic as well as of 
justice that Britain put an end to 
Partition or at least allow the Irish 
people themselves to decide, by 
plebiscite if needs be, whether or not 
Partition should be ended. 

Ireland knows, as the whole world 
knows, that the Republic does 
occupy an important strategic posi- 
tion in the Western orbit and thai 
if the nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty group want her to cc-operate 
with them in these dangerous times, 
then’ everyone concerned should 
recognise Ireland’s reasonable de- 
mands that justice be done in her 
case before the Western bloc acts 
against the injustices of Communism. 


‘Tuls cannot be construed as a “ tu 

quoque ” plea, either, because Ire- 
land’s hatred for Communism is as 
strong as her affection for the rest of 
the free world. The consistency of 
the Irish lies in their belief that no 
international alliance against Com- 
munist aggression cam make sense 


when a party-member of that alliance 
is guilty of aggression herself. In 
other words, to be a member of the 
free nations in the N.A.T.O., or even 
in the U.N., a country should first of 
al] have control of her own territory. 
The Irish have had a taste of long- 
sought-after freedom and they are 
determined, as small a nation as they 
are, that the words of Thomas Davis 
shall apply just as much today as 
they did in his time: “No nation, 
whether enslaved or free, has a right 
to abjure the principle of defending 
its existence by arms if needs be.” 
But it is not with arms alone that 
wars are fought and nations are de- 
fended, and that is why Premier de 
Valera, with his advisers, has formu- 
lated an over-all plan to put Ireland’s 
defences in better order—through 
farming and industry as well as 
through an armed forces programme. 


PDvRING the past five years, along 

with a decrease in population (due 
primarily to emigration) there has 
been a neglect of the farming poten- 
tialities of the nation and the Prime 
Minister has made an urgent plea to 
the farmers of Ireland to meet the 
coming emergency by increasing 
tillage for more food both for human 
and animal consumption as well as 
for export. 

It was pointed out by Mr. de 
Valera that he hoped for peace but, 
if war did come suddenly, Ireland 
would be in a hopeless, or at best 
in a very bad, position unless imme- 
diate steps were taken to provide for 
more agricultural production. 

Said the Taoiseach: “If we are 
not economically independent, we 
will not be independent in any way. 
It may well be the price of free- 
dom; beggars cannot be choosers. 
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If you are to maintain your right to 
decide what is your policy (in the 
present world crisis) you must be in- 
dependent and must not be subject 
to the pressure of starvation. You 
can be starved into surrender as well 
as you can be bludgeoned into it. 
We don’t want to be starved into sur- 
render; we want to maintain our 
freedom and that is what we are ask- 
ing you to fight for.” 

Up until now, farmers have been 
ploughing fewer than four acres when 
they could have been putting twice 
that many acres under the plough 
and, during the coming year, it is 
expected that such a goal will be 
realised everywhere in Ireland. 


URING the days of World War II, 

Ireland experienced little suffer- 
ing and very few shortages but the 
regrettable fact of Aoday is that there 
has been a disastrous decline in 
tillage in the Republic. In the days 
of the last war, Irish farmers had 
more than 2,500,000 acres of land 
in tillage but since the end of the 
war the tillage acreage has fallen off 
to approximately 1,250,000 acres. 


VERYWHERE there appears to be a 

determination to take the meces- 
sary steps to get on with the vital 
food rearmament programme, and, 
should the guns of war again sound 
through the world, Ireland will be 
prepared on the agricultural front. 
Today, greater efforts are being made 
to keep more people on the farm by 
improving the rural arnenities such 
as light, heating, sanitation and more 
adequate housing facilities. 

The findings of modern agricul- 
tural scientists and other technical 
advice are being used by the farmers 
and they are also being given more 


modern machinery, more encourage- 
ment and greater all-around Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Essentially, Ireland is an agricul- 
tural country; but, in these days of 
crisis, greater efforts are being made 
also to increase the number and out- 
put of the factories of the Republic. 
The industrialists are being encour- 
aged to use more native and less im- 
ported raw materials, and to open up 
new avenues of industry in the larger 
towns. 

Within the past five years, the fac- 
tories of Ireland outstripped the 
farm production with an increase of 
more than 33 per cent. in output. 
Today, plans are being drafted by 
the Government to spend more time 
and money in furthering technical 
development in industry and ‘in 
assisting the farmers and indus- 
trialists to work hand-in-hand to 
bring about that self-sufficiency 
which the nation needs in time of 
war. 


‘THEE is evidence that Irish indus- 
try will develop along tremenous 
lines during the next two or three 


years. Some of the most recently 
started, or newly planned, factories 
in the new experiment are the 
modern frozen meat plant in Drog- 
heda, the new linen and woollen mills 
at Youghal, the recently constructed 
glass factory in Waterford, an up-to- 
date paper mill also in Waterford, a 
new chocolate factory in Limerick, a 
cotton mill in Balbriggan, as well as 
additional smaller, but new, factories 
in Cork, Dublin, Mallow, Dundalk 
and Mullingar. 

With the farmers supplying the in- 
dustrialists with more home-pro- 
duced raw materials and by-products, 
many of which were heretofore im- 
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ported at exorbitant costs, and with 
the private manufacturers planning 
to process more and more home- 
furnished and _locally-manufactured 
goods, it appears that both industry 
and farming are uniting to form a 
strong team that can and should 
assure the Irish Republic of that self- 
determination and economic pros- 
perity without which no small nation 
would be able to survive in the years 
immediately ahead. 

For some time past there has been 
in progress the greatest armed force 
recruiting campaign in the history of 
the country. The young men have 
offered themselves in large numbers. 

The boys have come down from 
the six northern counties, they have 
flocked from England, Scotland and 
Wales and other nearby countries as 
well as from the States, to do their 
bit in strengthening the defence 
forces of the nation. Whereas in the 
United States, as well as on the Con- 
tinent, there is much ado about con- 
scription and universal military 
training, here in the Republic of Ire- 
land the youths are joining all 
branches of the forces of their own 
free will. 


reason for this is not based on 
' the stage-Irish caricaturisation of 
the Gael depicted as shedding his 


coat, rolling up his sleeves and hav- 
ing a go with his fists as he asks: 
“Is this a private fight or can anyone 
at all join in it?” The phenomenon 
lies, rather, in the traditional tend- 
ency of the Irish to forget local and 
petty bickerings and to form a united 
front whenever the threat arises to 
deprive them of their homes and 
fundamental rights. 

In the Irish Army today, there is 
bound to be a Christian environment 
and therefore a greater sense of moral 
responsibility. _ This, in turn, will 
make for a better esprit de corps than 
in any other army in the world. 
It would be worth while to observe 
the effects upon religion and morality 
in such an army, where the generals, 
the colonels, the sergeants and the 
lowly privates are all grounded in the 
same religious and moral funda- 
mentals. 

Where there is no disagreement 
about what is morally right or wrong, 
where everyone in the unit agrees on 
the purpose of life and the destiny 
of man, there is bound also to be a 
higher morale within the entire 
armed forces. 

And what such an army lacks in 
members or modern equipment can 
well be compensated for in the 
strength that comes from union with 
God and Christian idealism. 


wero 


A Sonee of Humus 


ARMING is about 20 per cent. agriculture and 80 per cent. 
mending something that has got busted. Farming is a 


sort of glorified repair job. 


This is a truth which takes 


some people years to discover, and many farmers go their 
whole lives without ever really grasping the idea. A good 
farmer is nothing more than a handyman with a sense of 


humus. 


—E. B. Wuirte. 














“A man of simple purpose but of subtle 
mind,”’ states the writer, who believes 
that the Taoiseach’s ‘‘ consistency of 
approach and formidable patience ’’ have 
brought him large political dividends. 


The CLUE 
to 


DE VALERA 


e 


COLM BROGAN 








R. EAMON DE VALERA cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday 
last October in circumstances 
that were far from happy. When I 
saw him a day or two beforehand he 
was lying in a Dutch clinic, waiting 
for the result of a third delicate 
operation to save his failing eyesight. 

Isolation and a heavily reduced 
activity must have been unwelcome 
reminders of the traditional signifi- 
cance of this occasion, but Mr. de 
Valera’s mind is nothing, if not 
philosophical. He must have re- 
flected that his political career has 
been, to say the least, unusual. 

He is the only man who has ever 
presided over the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and has also been 
sentenced to death. An American by 
birth and half-Spanish by parentage, 
he has for twenty years exercised a 
dominance in Irish national politics 


without parallel since the downfall 
of Parnell. 


CAL prominence came late to 
* him. When,he was more than 
halfway to seventy, he was a school- 
master, busily occupied in teaching 
mathematics and the Irish language, 
and yet mysteriously finding time to 
be a zealous and efficient instructor 
in the more militant section of the 
Irish Volunteers. 

He took part, against his own 
judgment, in the Easter Week Rising 
of 1916, but his part made him in a 
few days a national figure, and in 
time a national hero. 

He was the last of the leaders to 
surrender. He was duly sentenced to 
death, but reprieved, perhaps because 
of his American birth, perhaps 
because of a growing realisation in 
London that nothing was to be 
gained and much was to be lost by 
the continued creation of an Irish 
martyrology. 

In fact, everything in the end was 
lost. The Nationalist Party, headed 
by Redmond, was fatally wounded 
by the execution squads. All the 
momentum of Irish Nationalism 
passed to the movement known as 
Sinn Fein. 


ME. DE Vatera had invented neither 
the name nor the notion of Sinn 
Fein. That was the work of Arthur 
Griffith. But Griffith was a firm 
believer in passive, not active, resist- 
ance. When Easter Week, or its 
aftermath, consecrated violence, Sinn 
Fein replaced the Nationalist Party, 
but Mr. de Valera also replaced 
Griffith as its leader. 
The Irish Republic, of which 
Mr. de Valera became the head, was, 
of course, no more than an assertion, 


Reprinted from the Daily Telegraph 
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and it was Griffith who negotiated 
the Treaty which ended the lament- 
able “troubles”. Mr. de Valesa 
rejected the Treaty, and soon the 
even more lamentable Civil War 
began, with the former national hero 
once more a hunted man, apparently 
doomed to final failure and even to 
disgrace. 

But Mr. de Valera was to gain for 
a second time from delayed national 
reaction.’ Easter Week had been 
thoroughly unpopular in Ireland 
until the shootings began. 

In the same way, the immediate 
favourable response to the Treaty 
falsified the national instinct. It took 
ten years to bring Mr. de Valera back 
to power, but he has remained there 
ever since, with one brief and almost 
accidental interruption. 


ALTHOUGH his pre-eminence in Irish 


politics is unquestionable, his 
critics are still sufficiently numerous 
and sufficiently voluble. He has been 
accused of obdurate stubbornness and 
also of equivocation and disingenuous 
ambiguity. The charges are hardly 
consistent, but the explanation is 
clear enough. 

Mr. de Valera is a man of simple 
purpose but of subtle mind. When 
he states a position, he is apt to 
hedge it round with careful qualifica- 
tions, phrased with theological nicety. 

Those who notice only the general 
statement are apt to regard him as 
a man of extreme, inflexible views, 
while those who notice the qualifica- 
tions are apt to think that a man 
who has started to qualify in this way 
might be persuaded to qualify a little 
more, 

This is a misunderstanding. Mr. 
de Valera may be slow to make up 
his mind, but he is even slower to 
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change it. Consistency of approach 
and formidable patience have brought 
large political dividends. With the 
single but huge exception of Partition, 
Mr. de Valera has managed to undo 
all the compromise features of the 
Treaty. 


practical value of his de- 
molitions may not be always 
obvious, but Nationalism does not 
think in practical terms. Contem- 
porary Nationalism will accept 
nothing less than a full recognition 
of full national sovereignty. Com- 
promise arrangements may well 
follow that recognition, but they must 
not precede it. 

In winning the people of Eire over 
to this attitude, Mr. de Valera re- 
vealed the gulf that separated him 
from Arthur Griffith, who signed the 
Treaty with Great Britain. Griffith 
was not merely ready to accept 
Dominion status: he wanted nothing 
more, and had no intention at all of 
ever leaving the Commonwealth. 

But to those who supported Mr. 
de Valera, any status was objection- 
able if it had the appearance of being 
conferred, or even bargained for. 
That is why a settlement which may 
appear generous and enlightened to 
the withdrawing Power may be re- 
garded as a Diktat by the nation 
claiming freedom. 

That is also why the recriminations 
over Irish neutrality during the war 
so often missed the point. Many 
British citizens were deeply angered 
by Eire’s refusal to join in the fight, 
but the overwhelming majority of the 
citizens of Eire would listen to no 
reproach or appeal that was specially 
addressed to them, and would not be 
addressed to other neutrals such as 
the Swedes. To admit a particular 
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duty on their own part was to admit 
some lingering validity in the Union, 
and to accept a derogation of 
sovereignty. 


VEN the volunteers who fought in 

the British forces felt the same 
way. Argument was vain because 
there was complete incompatibility of 
viewpoint. Mr. de Valera has never 
had such widely-based support as 
during the war. This may or may 
not be an agreeable fact, but a fact 
it is, and its explanation lies in the 
necessarily uncompromising nature of 
modern Nationalism. 

The domestic policy of Mr. de 
Valera’s Party, Fianna Fail, has had 
mixed success. For more than a 
century the country’s gravest problem 
has been population haemorrhage. 
The policy of State encouragement of 
small industries behind high teriffs 
was heavily criticised, but there was 
a sharp reduction in the flow of 
emigrants in the years before the 
war. 

How much was due to economic 
policy in Eire and how much to 
economic depression in Britain may 
be disputed, but as soon as the war 
brought a heavy labour demand in 
Britain the outflow at once increased 
and has remained dangerously great 
ever since. 

Mr. de Valera certainly does not 
regard the problem as insoluble. He 
told me that he had been deeply im- 
pressed during his stay in Holland by 
the Dutch achievement in maintain- 
ing in solid prosperity a population 
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higher than Ireland’s before the 
famine. The conditions in the two 
countries are not parallel, but he sees 
no reason why there should not be 
emulation of the Dutch results, if not 
always by the same methods. 


His own participation in affairs will 

inevitably be conditioned by the. 
state of his eyes, but, apart from this 
severe disability, he is physically very 
impressive fore man of three score 
years and ten. His conversation is 
slow, careful and invariably courteous, 
and his furrowed face is occasionally 
lit by a warming smile. 

He is by no means the embittered 
and melancholy man of legend or 
travesty. He has a lively sense of 
fun, and his comments on political 
opponents, past and present, are 
charitable and understanding. There 
is nothing in his manner or appear- 
ance to give the faintest hint of the 
violence of his political beginnings. 

It is curious to reflect that he 
might never have had any political 
beginnings at all if the rising of 
Easter Week had been called off, as 
it nearly was. He might today be a 
professor of mathematics absorbed in 
those mysteries which are still his 
principal recreation. 

But, even if a turn of chance had 
confined him to learned obscurity, it 
is fairly certain that the State of Eire 
today would be very much as ‘he has 
made it. For he did not make the 
nation over which he rules, though 
he is undoubtedly its most represen- 
tative and impressive figure. 


Gwen's 


HEN a gentleman and lady are walking in the street, the 
lady should walk inside the gentleman. 


--Etiquette Notes. 





One man set fire to his banknotes by mistake 


Where Do You Keep Your Money ? 


W. O. M. 


N amazing number of people seemingly have little faith in banks. 

Recently one couple returned from a cinema show to find that their 

house had been broken into and their life savings of over £8,000, 
kept in a tin box under the bed, stolen. And only a few months earlier, 
when an old miser was burned to death in his ramshackle hut, searchers 
found £80,000 hidden in a rusty old boiler. 

Some of these makeshift safes are not as safe as they seem. It is on 
record that one man drew £300 from his bank, and seeking a safe place for 
it, chose the grate of the kitchen copper as his wife had not used it for 
months. Unfortunately, i in his absence his wife decided to have a washing 
day, failed to notice the bundle of notes, and burned the lot to ashes. 


UCH more fortunate was the man who hid his money in a tin box under 

the fireplace, and forgot all about it. A few months later he lit a fire, and 

raking out the ashes next morning he found the box, but was unable to open 
it. 

He took it off to a savings bank and told the manager he thought it 
contained two {10 notes and other money. Experts opened it and found 
inside a lot of ashes which were carefully taken out—and identified! 
Instead of having black figures on white paper, the notes had white figures 
on black ashes. 

This case is not unlike that of another depositor who arrived at the bank 
one day with £77 in a rat-trap. For over twenty years he had kept it 
hidden in his piano. 

When a hunchback died some years ago his “hunch” was found to 
contain over £10,000 in currency notes, share coupons and stock certificates. 
And when a plumber called at a house to repair a burst pipe he found £400 
worth of notes wrapped round one stretch of piping. They had been used 
by the previous tenant to keep the pipes from freezing, and the owner had 
left the house forgetting all about them. 


HEN I worked in the estate agency business I called at a vacant house in 
Belfast to supervise some repairs being carried out by the workmen. 
Imagine my surprise when, after pulling off the old wallpaper they found 
beneath a large number of bank notes stuck to the wall. They totalled 
£280. The tenant had died but we found her son, who was amazed at 
the find, as he had been contributing to his mother’s keep for years! 

One woman saved her money in a hollowed-out bone, another used an 
elastic-sided boot which she hid behind the fire-back every night, while one 
man kept his savings in a stuffed bird in a glass-case! 

Perhaps the strangest case of all, however, was that of a man whom many 
people suspected as an anarchist. He was found dead one morning with a 
bomb beside him. Experts were cailed in to make it harmless, but when 
they opened it they found inside £400 in notes and gold. 


Condensed from the Irish Banking Magazine 
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® A STRANGER IN ROME 4 


R. J. P. MORTISHED 





OST airports seem to be in a 
constant process of reconstruc- 


tion and Rome is no exception. 
It is not particularly impressive, but 
I believe I landed at the least im- 
pressive side; it is, as it were, a two- 
sided airfield. The road into the 
city is disappointing, being disfigured 
with advertising bill-boards, Ameri- 
can fashion, though smaller. 

Once in the city the traffic is 
terrifying. The Romans are good 
drivers. They might be less terrify- 
ing if they were just ordinarily 
skilful. They drive on the right, of 
course, but one soon gets used, or re- 
used, to that; but what is disconcert- 
ing is that they seem to make a point 
of passing a pedestrian with about 
three inches to spare, and they always 
pass in front when one expects them 
to go behind. 

Add to this the fact that many 
of the Piazze are so wide and have 
sO many streams of traffic that 
the O’Connell Bridge-College Green- 
Grafton Street complex seems by 
comparison as simple as a ludo 
board. 

Add to this again the noise— 
trams, motor-buses, 
cars and taxis, motor-scooters, motor- 
bicycles (most of these small vehicles 
with their exhausts going full blast) 
—and the narrowness of some of 
the main streets, and you have a 


troliey-buses, A 


nerve-racking pandemonium. Nerve- 
racking for a simple Dubliner, that 
is; the Romans evidently like noise. 
It is forbidden to sound one’s own 
horn within the city limits; but the 
prohibition seems unnecessary, for a 
horn would hardly be heard anyway. 


buses present a phenomenon 
that I have also observed in 
Spain. They are distensible. (An 
old Irish doctor in London once said 
to me, referring to a patient who had 
just left him: “It is the mercy of 
God that the stomach is a distensible 
organ.”) 

A bus here can be jammed full, 
every seat and every square inch of 
standing room occupied, and yet it 
can take on more passengers at every 
stop without it becoming necessary 
to lay the newcomers horizontally 
across the heads of the previous 
occupants or to leave them hanging 
on to the outside of the vehicle. I 
have no idea what the secret of the 
construction is, but it disproves the 
old saying that one cannot get a 
quart into a pint pot. 


SIMILAR miracle is performed by 
the drivers of buses on certain 
routes. They contrive somehow to 
turn a bus which is at least forty feet 
long at right-angles into a street 
which looks only twelve feet wide. 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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I think I did see one of them get 
stuck, but there was so much other 
traffic hurtling by the end of the 
turning that I dared not wait to see 
what happened. 


] FIND it very difficult to make up 

my mind about Rome from the 
sight-seeing point of view. It is not 
a handsome city; some of it indeed 
is quite ugly. Nor is it as impressive 
as I feel it ought to be. The really 
old remains don’t look old. The 
Colosseo is not as colossal as one 
expects; after all, it held only 50,000 
spectators. It and the city walls and 
other remains seem more clumsy 
than impressive. 

The modern Victor Emmanuel 
Memorial is colossal and horrible, a 
sort of gigantic wedding cake gone 
mad, or the Albert Memorial in 
London raised to the nth degree of 
bad taste; but a distant glimpse of 
it at night, all white and illuminated, 
is striking. Some of the parks, in 
particular the Villa Borghese, across 
which I walk every day to my office, 
are really beautiful, with wonderful 
vistas. 

Externally, the churches—of which 
there are said to be 385 or 500; I 
haven’t counted them!—are patchy 
and disappointing. St. Peter’s, in 
particular, is extremely disappoint- 
ing. It is quite dwarfed by Bernini’s 
Piazza and Colonnade, which is 
magnificent; and it is so constructed 
that one can only see the dome 
effectively from quite a long way off. 


MUCH prefer St. Maria Maggiore 
and St. John Lateran to St. Peter’s; 
they also are ornate, but there is a 
consistency and overall simplicity 
and dignity about them that St. 
Peter’s entirely lacks. But the truth 
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is that I have a Northern European 
prejudice in favour of the Gothic as 
the style for ecclesiastical architec- 
ture; these Renaissance and’ Baroque 
churches don’t convey at all the same 
idea of aspiration and exaltation. 

On the other hand, some of the 
Baroque fountains—particularly the 
Trevi—are delightful. 


HAD a stroke of luck on my first 

visit to St. Peter’s. I got there, by 
chance, at about 3.30 pm. The 
public were not being admitted, and 
it was evident that there was to be 
some ceremony. I decided to wait, 
though if I had known how long I 
should have to wait I don’t think I 
would have done so. 

I tried to inquire “ what was up”, 
but none of the guards or stewarding 
officials whom I approached with 
English, French or German was able 
to understand me; there were large 
numbers of Spanish pilgrims with 
tickets, and even they seemed unable 
to get directions about where they 
should go. 

I eventually ascertained that 
something was to happen at four 
o'clock, and then, by looking at 
the Spaniards’ tickets over their 
shoulders, that the something was a 
Beatification ceremony of a Spanish 
nun. All that happened at four 
o’clock was that the doors were 
opened and we all surged in. 


followed a two-hour wait— 


and was I tired! It was not 
possible to move around, but it was 
interesting to look at the crowd, the 
uniforms of the soldiers, the Swiss 
Guards, the Papal Chamberlains, etc. 
At six o'clock, to a fanfare of 
trumpets, the Pope entered in pro- 
cession. 





A STRANGER IN ROME 


"THE Pope was carried on his chair: 
a small, ascetic, frail, kindly- 
looking man (I am told that, in fact, 
he is sturdy and not frail, but that 
is how he looked). I was too far 
away to see anything of the actual 
ceremony, but the organ and the 
singing were delightful. Then 
another procession out of the church. 
The crowds, including particularly 
a troupe of Spanish schoolgirls (some 
of whom I had seen the previous 
day), who were having a whale of a 
good time, congregated on the Piazza 
calling for the Pope, who finally 
appeared twice at a window of his 
apartments—a tiny figure in white, 
away up high. 
And then I went off to buy myself 
a glass of beer—not so much because 
I wanted the beer, as because I 
wanted to take the weight off my 
weary feet. 


QE small point of interest struck 


me at St. Peter’s and I have 
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noticed it again at St. John’s and 
St. Mary Major. A_ remarkably 
large number of women went into 
church with their heads uncovered; 
and they were not all just casual, 
non-Catholic visitors; many of those 
who had tickets had nothing on their 
heads. 

The Spanish women were, of 
course, wearing their high combs and 
lace mantillas; they looked lovely; 
but somehow I don’t think their 
head-dress was quite the kind of 
thing St. Paul had in mind when he 
said women should cover their hair! 

I have had another stroke of luck 
in being in time for the President’s 
annual reception at the Quirinal in 
connection with the National Festi- 
val. The Quirinal gardens, with 
their palm-trees, high-clipped hedges, 
fountains and flowers are lovely, and 
there is a splendid view over the city, 
But I felt that the view from Arus 
an Uacntardin over to the Dublin 
Mountains is lovelier! 


COD 
Feeding the Individual 


OU may aim at making a man cultured and religious; 
but you must feed him first; and you must feed him to 


the point at which he is reasonably happy, because if you 
feed him only to the point at which you can make a bare 
drudge of him and not make him happy, then in his need 
for a certain degree of happiness he wiil go and buy artificial 
happiness at the public bar or other places. 

Workingmen do that at the present day; indeed we all 
do it to a certain extent, because all our lives are made 
more or less unhappy by our economic slavery, whether we 
are slaves cr masters. Economies are fundamental in 
politics; you must begin with the feeding of the individual. 
Unless you build on that, all your superstructure will be 
rotten. 

—BERNARD SHAW, Ruskin’s Politics. 


An apenas A girl who gets paid to put a man in his 
place. 








* 
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The matron said: “You see, patients are in a hospital twenty-four hours 
a day. You can’t shut up a patient like a typewriter and go off 
for the week-end” 


NURSES 
LEARNING HOW 


CORMAC SWAN 





ANY girls, like Patricia Ward, 

taking up nursing have first 

to overcome parental opposi- 
tion. Parents want to keep their 
children by them as long as they can 
and don’t like to see them trek off to 
some far-distant hospital. Then there 
are the ancient fallacies about nurs- 
ing—long, dreary hours spent scrub- 
bing floors, sister martinets, tyranni- 
cal matrons—all the things which 
have long since been swept from 
reality. 

Pat’s father gave up in the end and 
arranged for an interview with the 
Matron. The kindly Matron noted 
the petite but strong figure, the glow- 
ing health, the unruly mop of hair 
the colour of the middle of a fire, 
blue eyes, tilted nose, a smile which 
starts in the eyes—the kind of smile 
likely to take weeks off a patient’s 
convalescence. She noted many 
other more important qualities, but 
in accepting Pat, warned her that she 
would have to work long hours. 

“You see, patients are in a hos- 
pital twenty-four hours a day. Some- 
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one must look after them. You can’t 
shut up a patient like a typewriter, 
and go off for the week-end. You 
will see less of your family and your 
friends, but you will make new 
friends here. It is a job where you 
meet lots of different people. It is 
interesting. It is never, never dull, 
but it is not a job you can do with- 
out your heart and soul in it. If you 
like it, it can be wonderful, but the 
only way to find out is to try it.” 


EVENTUALLY—it seemed an eternity 
—Pat was in London and ready 


te start her training. Twenty-three 
other girls were starting at the same 
time. All were slightly apprehensive, 
not quite sure whether they could 
last the distance. 

Those fears were brief. The first 
year of nursing training winkles out 
most of the unsuitable subjects. As 
many as 17 per cent. may drop out 
in the first year, only 2 per cent. in 
the second year. Later on, there is 
what the pundits call “wastage”, 
mostly through marriage, but the 
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NURSES LEARNING HOW 


majority of young women finish their 
training before marrying and very 
often continue their work afterwards. 

After a welcoming talk with the 
Matron, all the new would-be nurses 
were, piled on a bus bound for the 
nurses’ preliminary training school. 


E new recruits were given their 

uniforms. It was an _ exciting 
moment, but somehow putting it on 
was a disappointment. It was too 
new. It was creased where it had 
been folded, and had a sheen. A 
sister showed the nurses how to make 
their caps. They were simple, round 
affairs, very different from the com- 
plicated type worn before. 

Theoretical and practical classes 
continued all day. Anatomy, physi- 
ology, hygiene, dietetics and general 
nursing were taught, and there was 
a test at the end of each week. 

The girls had to work steadily—or 
they found they were lagging behind 
and unable to catch up. They worked 
in pairs and practised on one another. 
They took one another’s tempera- 
tures, blood pressures, pulse rates, 
and took turns at feeding each other 
in bed. They soon discovered that 
it wasn’t so easy to eat or drink when 
in a horizontal position, 

They learned to apply dressings 
using forceps only. They discovered 
the complicated tricks in bedmaking, 
the tucks, the corners, the special 
beds for heart, fracture and other 
cases. 


cleaned the rooms each morn- 

ing, not because they would have 

to be able to do it as nurses, but be- 
cause they would have to be able to 
tell whether the maids were doing it 
or not. In the same way, they learnt 
a bit about taps and pipes and ven- 
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tilation. A nurse eventually becomes 
a bit of everything—cook, waitress, 
artist, interior decorator, barber, 
psychologist and plumber’s mate. 

After the stately peace of the train- 
ing school, the hospital itself was 
like the first leg of the big dipper. 
First the slow, steady climb, then 
the wild plunge, hoping for the best. 
First day on the wards is quite un- 
nerving. 

The probationers felt awkward 
and shy as they were brought in to 
meet the sister. Sister gave each one 
of them something simpie to do, so 
that they could forget their uneasi- 
ness. The patients seemed to be 
staring at them, recognising at once 
that they had just arrived. 

Nurses fresh from the P.T.S. soon 
become aware of the importance of 
belts, caps, strings and the like, for 
these are the emblems of rank. A 
first-year nurse has one kind of belt, 
a second-year nurse a very different 
model. A third-year nurse has a bow 
beneath her chin, and her chin very 
much in the air. 


EDICAL jargon, which all hospital 

people talk, was very strange at 
first. The multitude of initials were 
even more bewildering. Pat had not 
been long or her first surgical ward 
when the great surgeon made a sur- 
prise entry in a quiet moment when 
only Pat was present. He tore off his 
coat, flinging it on an empty bed, 
and called “B.P., nurse”. She rushed 
off and returned with a bedpan. The 
surgeon growled: “I can’t take a 
blood pressure with that thing!” 

Each nurse in training has a chart 
of items which she must prove ability. 
to perform. She takes the chart with 
her to the final State Registered 
Nursing examination at the end of 
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her three years of training. Most 
nurses also take a special and even 
more difficult hospital examination. 
The girl who receives the highest 
marks throughout her training wins 
a gold medal. 


NURSEs now work a forty-eight-hour 

week, and for those in training 
one day a week is given over to study 
in the classroom—a big change from 
the days not so leng ago when study 
had to be fitted in between long 
hours on the ward. 

They arrive on the ward at 7 a.m, 
make the beds, serve the breakfasts, 
pull the beds away from the wall and 
dust behind them. One nurse cleans, 
boils, and arranges the instruments. 
Beds are tidied and put back. The 
maids do the floors, and the orderlies 
clean the lockers and sluices. 

Each day sees another battle in the 
endless locker warfare. It is a battle 
of wits between nurses who want to 
keep the lockers clear of books, 
magazines, pipes and bric-a-brac, and 
patients who want to have all the 
comforts of home beside them in one 
small locker. 

Bedridden patients have their 
backs rubbed. Flowers are arranged 
—a pleasant occupation this. Tem- 
peratures are taken, and dressings 
done. At 10 o'clock, injections and 
drugs are given. New patients are 
admitted and made comfortable. 
Those going to the theatre are pre- 
pared and oxygen or inhalations are 
administered. Sometimes in the 
morning a consultant physician or 
surgeon does his round. 


JDINNER at midday arrives in an 

electrically-heated trolley, which 
plugs into the wall. The ward sister 
serves, while the nurses take the food 
round to the patients. After this 
the ward is closed for a time. 

In between whiles almost anything 
may happen. Casualties have to be 
admitted. There may-be visits from 
the Matron, the House Governor, 
and all sorts of lesser lights. Some- 
times gigantic ward rounds take 
place, with as many as_ thirty 
students. 


For the first three weeks, Pat’s feet, 

like those of most nurses, were 
very tired at the end of the day. She 
was only too pleased to rest them on 
the bed in her room. Pat receives 
£1 tos. a week, but it is all pocket- 
money. Meals, living, uniform, 
laundry and so on are all supplied 
while she is being trained. 

The rooms in the Nurses’ Home 
are neat, bright and comfortable. 
There is a large common room, with 
a piano and a television set. Out- 
side, there are tennis courts, and the 
nurses have the use of the swimming 
bath. They can entertain girl friends 
in their rooms, men friends in a 
sitting-room set aside for this pur- 


pose. 


ERE is a dramatic society, a 
music society, and an operatic 
society, combined with the medical 


school. Social evenings, which in- 
clude games and dancing, take place 
nearly every week, and about once 
a month a dance is held. 


Cw sd 


HEN it comes to getting news around, the female of the 
species is much more dependable than the mail. 


-——T. J. McINERNEY. 
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Galway-born Marriage Mender 


HENRY iKELLS HAS TALKED HAPPINESS 

into .nore than 2,000 broken 
homes—and he is still miarriage- 
mending at the rate of one a week. 
Fifty - two - year - old, Galway - born 
Inspector Kells, of the N.S.P.C.C., is 
in charge of the Society’s mid-Ulster 
branch. 

During his twenty-three years in 
the area the tall, white-haired man 
has reported an average of 60 recon- 
ciliations every year. 

He says: “I let couples talk just 
as fast and long as they like. Some- 
times their pent-up grievances have 
lasted as long as four hours. But 
I don’t mind, I’m a good listener. 
The only thing I make sure of is that 
I get my few words in at the right 
time.” 

Inspector Kells’s office in Carleton 
Street, Portadown, is the place where 
most marriages have been mended. 
There he “referees” bitter argu- 
ments. Then when words have 
petered out he produces a cup of tea 
and leaves the room. “ Generally 
when I return, they are quite happy 
. . . delighted with themselves and 
the world in general,” he said. 

The main causes of marriage break- 
downs? Says Inspector Kells: “The 
main reason is that so many are not 
mentally educated to married life. 
They quickly become intolerant and 
selfish. Then .comes in-law trouble. 
I’m afraid that for every mother-in- 
law who is helpful there are many 
more who cause breaches. Other 
causes are drink and malicious tales 
spread by neighbours. And now we 
are finding a new reason creeping 


inte the cases we listen to—high 
rents. The financial burden leads to 
bickering and eventually a separa- 


tion.” 
—Sunday Express. 


He Wrote “The Shawl of 
Galway Grey ”’ 


RRESPECTED BY ALL PARTIES, SIXTY- 

two-year-old Patrick Hogan, T.D. 
for County Clare, and Ceann Comh- 
airle (Speaker) of Dail Eireann, 
remains cool, calm, dignified; gives a 
fair hearing to all no matter how hot 
the debate may be. 

A prolific writer, he made his name 
as a writer of ballads during spells 
in Limerick Jail, Kilmainham, or 
Wandsworth. Some of his gentler 
songs have survived the Revolution, 
— the lovely Shawl of Galway 

Paddy Hogan, during his days in 
the underground movement contri- 
buting to I.R.A. propaganda, had the 
satisfaction of having his Hymn of 
Hate beautifully printed in His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, Dublin, 
by an under-cover man there. - An 
edition of 500 copies came from the 
Government press. 

Everywhere the War of Indepen- 
dence took Paddy Hogan, he took his 
pen, and his ballads and stories deal- 
i with that stormy period are 
beloved by veterans of the Anglo- 
Irish struggle. 

Politically Paddy Hogan has always 
been a Labour man and trade 


unionist. 
—Reynolds News. 
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The Silent Dean 


JAck B. YEATS, YOUNGER BROTHER OF 
poet William Butler Yeats, is the 
silent dean of Irish painters. He 
generally refuses to discuss his art 
and, when pressed, retorts that his 
paintings speak for themselves. 

Painter Yeats takes his subjects 
from  Ireland’s mythology, her 
countryside and cluttered city streets. 
His colours come from the purple- 
brown of Irish bogs, the emeralds 
and slate greys of Irish seas, the blues 
of the hills and heather. 

“An artist may travel the world 
and paint every imaginable scene,” 
he said once, “ but he will never suc- 
ceed in painting a masterpiece until 
he takes it out of his own country, 
out of the place where he was born 
and bred, the place that is in his 
blood.” 

Aloof and austere at eighty-two, 
artist Yeats has lived alone in Dublin 
since his wife’s death in 1947. He has 
few close friends now. Dublin knows 
him best as a lean, stooped figure in 
a navy blue jacket, cut sea-captain 
style, and black string tie, who is 
sometimes to be seen "rambling 
throughthe city. 

—Time. 


Alexander in the Field 


T WHITSUNTIDE, 1914, WHEN THE 

Irish Guards were quartered at 
Aldershot, England, Lieutenant (later 
Field Marshal) Alexander kept him- 
self in very strict training. When- 
ever he had opportunity he took his 
turn on the track with such effect 
that local reporters wrote of him as 
a “ promising miler ” and a “ middle- 
distance runner from whom good 
things might be expected ”. 

On the Whit Monday of that year 
the Irish Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion held their annual championships 
on the grounds of the Royal Dublin 
Society at Ballsbridge. The pro- 
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gramme had already been printed 
when the secretary received a tele- 
gram from Aldershot. “Enter 
Harold Alexander for mile cham- 
pionship. Birth qualification: born 
County Tyrone.” 

On Sunday, Lieutenant Alexander 
caught the night mail from Euston. 
He had a substantial breakfast at the 
Shelbourne Hotel on Monday morn- 
ing, and then took an outside car to 
Ballsbridge. Almost his only lug- 
gage was a bag containing a singlet, 
blazer, pair of shorts and running 
shoes. He announced his arrival and 
established his credentials, finding 
there were six others in the race. 
And he won the event easily. 

The Irish Times report the 
following day read: “ A big surprise 
was forthcoming in the one mile. 
The holder, F. J. Ryder, retired 220 
yards from the finish, and the Hon. 
H. R. Alexander, of the Irish Guards, 
who went to the front after a lap and 
a half, experienced no difficulty in 
resisting the attention of J. Gamble, 
of Ballymoney.” 

—NoORMAN HILLson, Alexander of 

Tunis (W. H. Allen, 18/-). 


Ambassador In London 


R. FREDERICK H. BOLAND CAME TO 
the diplomatic service from Clon- 
gowes and Trinity, with an impres- 
sive record of honours in Classics and 
in Legal and Political Science; the 
culmination was a _ Rockefeller 
Fellowship which took him to Har- 
vard, Chicago and North Carolina. 
Within a few years of joining the 
service, he was lucky in being sent 
abroad; luckier in that he was sent 
to Paris, where he educated his 
tongue in the French language and 
his palate in French wines. He also 
met a young arts student, Frances 
Kelly, who later became his wife. 
His work took him to many inter- 
national conferences—among them 
the League of Nations, with Mr. de 
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Valera. They gave him that mastery 
of conference technique which 
appeared as so notable a part of his 
equipment when he came to deal 
with the welter of post-war interna- 
tional organisations. During the war 
years, when international relations 
were at their most tense, his power 
of decision and his exceptionally 
acute mind made him increasingly 
valuable to the Department of 
External Affairs. His appointment 
as Secretary in 1946 was no surprise; 
nor was his appointment, in 1950, to 
succeed Mr. John Dulanty as 
Ambassador in London. 
—Irish Times. 


Where’s the Throne ? 


To THE Marquis O’REILLY IN 

Madrid came a secret delegation 
from Ireland to ask: “ Will you take 
up your ancient right to the Irish 
throne?” 

“Yes,” said the Marquis, fifty-two- 
year-old Spanish lawyer, who claims 
descent from the old Irish kings— 
but who scarcely ever thinks about it. 
He agreed aiso, as a mark of good 
faith, to take the additional name of 
Prince of Breffni, a title once held 
by his ancestors. 

But to his new-found Irish friends 
he made one stipulation—that the 
peace of Ireland shall not be dis- 
turbed. Said the marquis: “It is 
pleasant to take up the family’s old 
title again. But I would not like to 
cause any trouble in Ireland. One 
day, though, one of my sons (he has 
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two) or a grandson may sit again on 
a throne in Ireiand.” 
—Daily Express. 


Pioneer of 2 R.N. 


C.I.E. BUSMAN WAS THE FIRST 

person to work in Radio Eireann, 
or, as it was then known, in 2RN. 
Back in the mid-twenties, when this 
country entered the broadcasting 
business, the studios were over in 
Denmark Street, Dublin. And it was 
to there that the adolescent J. 
McNulty called one morning to take 
up his new duties. 

“ When I went in,” he says, “ there 
was nobody around, nothing doing, 
just a few batteries in the engineers’ 
room, and a feeling that something 
was liable to happen some time in the 
future. I sat around all day and then 
went home.” 

Later, however, things really did 
begin to roll. It was in the simple 
days when people bought for a few 
bob what were called “ Daventry 
coils,” which extended the range of 
Irish sets to take in the activities of 
2LO (London); the days, also, when 
one left the top of the drawing-room 
window open “to let in the sound 


waves.” 

At that period, Jack McNulty 
remembers, broadcasting was in- 
genious and experimental; there were 
no stars, no big names, just local 
artists from the halls, the musical 
societies, and the amateur groups. 


—The Link. 


Cw @ 


BAD weather is bad for the theatre. Very good weather is 


bad for the theatre. 


Before holidays, people are saving 


up. After holidays, they have no money left. In times of 
national mourning people do not feel like theatre-going. In 
times of national rejoicing the Government provides great 
processions free of tax. There are only two really good 
days for the theatres—Christmas Day and Good Friday, on 
each of which the theatres are shut. 


—A. P. HERBERT. 





Some of the happiest 
this 


little girls in ireland are to be found in 
el Dublin school. 


Hope Sounds in 
a Silent World 


MALACHY HYNES 


oT even blindness is more ter- 

rible than deafness. Wrote 

blind Helen Keller, inter- 
nationally-noted protégée of the 
blind, herself a deaf mute: 

“I have found deafness to be a 
much greater handicap than blind- 
ness. Deafness, by fettering the 
powers of utterance, cheats many of 
their birthright of knowledge.” 

For many generations of Irish 
girls hope has sounded in a silent 
world because of the way a bare- 
footed Dublin child, Agnes Breedem, 
emphasised the same conclusion as 
Helen Keller’s, 106 years ago. 

Often Agnes’ father had brought 
her to the Dominican Convent in 
Cabra, beseeching the Sisters’ help 
in mitigating his loved one’s 2ffliction. 
Agnes was a deaf mute. The nuns’ 
pity was all the more poignant in the 
realisation that there was no hope of 
reprieving the life sentence of silence 
to which Ireland’s many Agneses 
were then doomed. Moreover, the 
prevailing idea was that deaf mutes 
were a species of imbecile. 


F-VEN while the tragic personification 

of this impediment was daily 
before them, a Vincentian priest 
brought them hope of its alleviation. 
Father Thomas McNamara told them 


how he had seen deaf and dumb 
children being taught to communicate 
by the manual or sign language in 
the Convent of Le Bon Saveur, Caen, 
Normandy. Couldn’t they establish 
such a school in their own convent? 
When two of the nuns travelled to 
Caen, Agnes was with them. 

After six months’ training, the 
Sisters returned and when, in Janu- 
ary, 1846, they established St. Mary’s 
School for Deaf Girls in their Cabra 
convent, Agnes was one of their 
pupils. 

Through lip-reading, or the man- 
ual sign language, all the pupils now 
know about Agnes. In the school’s 
vestibule is a _ statuette of her, 
sculpted by Hogan. Occasionally, 
the pupils pay special visits to Agnes’ 
statuette, and when the nuns ask 
them to write their chief impressions 
of her, the thing they mostly write 
after studying the little figure’s impli- 
cations is: 

“ Agnes had no shoes.” No shoes 
—nothing else to handicap her but 
the lack of shoes! So deafness’ 
terrors have passed. 


NEVER have I met more happy child- 

ren as those I saw becoming arti- 
culate in St. Mary’s of Cabra. Even 
when no sound comes, their coun- 
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- oe 
| HAD a phcto in my brief-case of an old man, wearing a very old 

hat, surrounded by children, to whom he was telling a story. I 
showed it to a pupil of the “ babies’” class. My hat, a brand new 
one, was on the table. Could I, myself, teach them a word! “ Hat!” 
I started, pointing to my new hat. Her eager lips tried to imitate 
the shape of the word my mouth formed. 

But as she couldn’t hear the sounds she made, it wasn’t the sound 
of “hat” she emitted at all; not on those first efforts. “ Hat,” I 
encouraged, pointing again to my hat and that of the old man in my 
photograph. Her eyes never left my lip-movements forming that 
a= and, gradually, I noticed her response becoming more intel- 

gible. 

Then the association of ideas provided by the two hats flashed, 
and her big, wondering, dark eyes danced as, impishly, she indicated 
my own new hat and the very old one on the photographed man. 

















tenances bespeak laughter—the gen- in vocational training, fitting the 


uine, uninhibited laughter of child- 
hood. 

I spoke to many of those deaf 
children, some of them barely past 
the toddler stage; their eyes “ lis- 
tened ” to the words my lips formed; 
then, quickly and humorously, came 
their mute answers—on a blackboard, 
on a notepad. 

With me, a stranger, it was neces- 
sary to stand well into the light, so 
that they could clearly distinguish my 
word-forming; with the Sisters, how- 
ever, whose every conversational ges- 
ture was so familiar to them, it 
seemed just as easy to communicate 
as if they were in no way fettered. 

In St. Mary’s is a total of 280 deaf 
pupils, aged from three and a half 
upwards. Of school-going age are 
176, and there is a special adult de- 
. partment. Ninety-six attend the Oral 
School; others receive manual sign 

The main aim is to teach the deaf 
child lip-reading, speech and lan- 
guage. The children progress through 
the usuml primary school courses. 
Later on there is a two-year course 


students for a variety of positions, 
the curriculum including dressmak- 
ing, the working of diverse knitting 
machines, domestic economy and 


lacemaking. 


HILE I was visiting, a very young 

deaf mute—I will call her Pat- 
ricia—came to the clinic as a pros- 
pective resident pupil. Adult out- 
patients also attend here to consult 
the two visiting physicians and to be 
tested for a variety of hearing-aid 
appliances. 

This room, like all the others, was 
large and vivid with pictures and 
decorations of child interest. Play- 
things were scattered here and there 
in homy, nursery disarray. 

One glance at the ceiling, which 
incorporates the latest advances in 
acoustical science, and at the number 
of electronic devices readily dispels 
to the adult observer the nursery im- 
pression: in fact, in this clinic, and 
throughout the school there abounds 
the most modern and the most ex- 
pensive, scientific apparatus of this 
nature anywhere in Europe. 
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While Patricia was playing with 
her mother, a Sister was smilingly 
studying her in front while another 
behind beat a drum. Even the 
totally deaf can hear a drum’s vibra- 
tions through the head bones, they 
told me. 

After a while’s study of the child’s 
reactions an idea of the degree of her 
deafness and also of the kind of class 
to which her intelligence might be 
suited was gained: if she were old 
enough to co-operate with the nuns, 
Patricia could have the exact degree 
of her impediment found through the 
audiomatic apparatus. 

Off went Patricia to the “ babies’” 
class. Silent as a lump of stone, 
this lovely and, up to now, tragic 
child sat up in front of her new- 
found class and play-mates: a bright, 
cheery lot; very healthy-looking, too, 
and smartly turned out in their green 
uniforms. Some belonged to rich 
people; others, emphatically, vice 
versa — you'd never know the 
difference. 


I" looked like an ordinary classroom, 

except that it was much gayer and 
brighter in its decorative motif: pic- 
tures of animals were everywhere. 
But there was one sharp difference, 
for when they lifted the lids of their 
desks I saw inside, not books, but 
electronic apparatus, like radios, to 
which the children’s headphones 
were connected. A microphone stood 
beside the lay teacher. 

The infants were learning to speak 
and write simple words like “cat ”, 
“sheep” and such. The teacher 
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showed them a picture of a cat. 
When the idea had sunk in, she 
attracted the pupils’ attention to her 
lips while pronouncing the word 
“cat” over and over again. 

“Cat”, “cat”, “cat ”—patiently, 
patiently, patiently, till it began to 
sound as humans utter the word. 


EANWHILE Patricia continued to 

sit silent among the other pupils. 
Soon, however, she would learn to 
read lips like them—and to think, 
like themselves, that little deaf and 
dumb Agnes Breedem, who came 
here as one of the first pupils 106 
years ago, was under the terrible 
handicap of having no shoes! 

Class by class, up along the corri- 
dor, the terrors of deafness receded 
till, in the more advanced of them, 
I could easily communicate with the 
pupils. The average pupil, after 
going through the school course, can 
read books though noi with the same 
fluent enjoyment as an unfettered 
person, for allegorical phrases and 
idioms still puzzle them, a nun told 
me. 

“We live with the children and 
give them a language out of their 
daily experience, constantly adding 
to their vocabulary by the sights they 
encounter in and around the convent, 
in their daily walks outside and in 
their educational trips to Dublin’s 
centres of interest. We pass a rail- 
way, for instance, and there’s a new 
word for them; we send them into 
a post office to buy a stamp—and 
there’s another. So every day their 
word-world is building up.” 


CWO od 


have a child is no more creditable than to have rheu- 
matism—and no more discreditable. 


—H. L. MENCKEN. 





“ do I wake up tired?” one 
W of my patients asked me. 
No matter what amount of 
rest and sleep he gave himself, he 
never felt refreshed. He was listless 
and heavy. His legs ached as if he 
had hiked thirty miles. Everything 
was a burden to him. 

Why was this man going wearily 
through life in a state of perpettal 
fatigue? How can sufferers such as 
this recover their freshness and zest 
for life? 

Let us distinguish first between 
two kinds of fatigue. There is the 
natural fatigue that comes from work. 
If we expend energy over a long 
period, whether the energy used is 
mental, muscular or sensory, fatigue 
is bound to occur. But a good rest, 
appropriate food and sleep will re- 
store energies once more, and the 
zest for life returns. 

Then there. is nervous fatigue. It 
bears little relation to the amount of 
work done. It is a nervous protest 
against conditions that for some 
reason are unendurable emotionally. 


ERE is a young fellow whose girl 

falls for the charms of someone 
else. 
the girl, he can use his energy day 
and night without flagging. But 
once she has gone, he becomes listless 
and fatigued, completely devoid of 
energy. 

A man complained to me that he 
could not persuade his wife to take a 
stroll with him. If he succeeded in 
dragging her out, she complained that 
her legs were terribly weak and were 
becoming paralysed. Actually the 
woman was using this fatigue to 
indicate to her husband, “I can’t go 
on like this, and I won’t. I’m 
through! ” 


While there is hope of winning | 


* 


IF YOU ARE 


“Always Tired” 
* 


A PSYCHOTHERAPIST 
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Behind much nervous fatigue is the 
problem of unexpressed aggression. 
In the first five or six years of our 
existence, we determine the pattern 
of reaction we are going to show 
toward the stresses and strains of life. 

If in those early years we have met 
with a welcome, plenty of food, 
warmth, love, security and attention, 
we tend to grow up self-assured, con- 
fident, with a belief that things will 
work out for the best. 


F, however, in our babyhood or 
early infancy, we met a great deal 
of frustration and feared we were not 
wanted or loved, our sense of 
assurance gives place to fear, and in 
protest we become aggressive, and’ 
rebel against our parent authorities. 
This may lead to punishment. The 
punishment fills us with ungovernable 
panic and. fear, so that a terrible 
warning signal is put up in our infant 
mind—“ This must never happen 
again!” We must avoid being 
aggressive at all costs because of the 
unendurable consequences. 
Instead, we make a superhuman 
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effort to please the all-powerful adult 
whom we both fear and love. We 
become submissive. But beneath this 
unnatural “ goodness ” is unexpressed 
rebellion. 

Now, when a person with this 
pattern meets the difficulties of adult 
life, there is no outward aggressive- 
ness, no vocal protest. But rebellion 
is there all the same, and it expresses 
itself, sooner or later, in fatigue. The 
protest, instead of taking the form of 
aggression and revolution, takes the 
form of a withdrawal of energy from 
the unendurable~ circumstances. 


YOUNG married woman, who con- 

sulted me for extreme fatigue, had 
everything to live for—yet every day 
for her brought ungovernable weari- 
ness. Analysis of her infant life 
showed that she reacted to the birth 
of a brother with uncontrollable 
jealousy. The parents eventually 
brought her under control, but only 
by frightening her. So she became a 
“ good ” girl. 

But beneath this inordinate sub- 
missiveness a protest was fermenting, 
and when, in later life, she found her- 
self unable to protest against her 
difficulties by “having it out,” she 
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became suddenly tired, listless, 
apathetic, and fatigued. 

If you are suffering from con- 
tinuous fatigue, you are at war with 
your present circumstances. Some- 
thing inside you prevents you from 
“having a row” or from protesting 
either by word or action; so your 
energies close down and go on strike. 
You experience exhaustion, boredom, 
fatigue, extreme weariness of body 
and mind. 

The answer to your problem is an 
overhaul both of your circumstances 
and your emotional attitudes. 


First of all, face up to what it is in 
your circumstances you are secretly 
fighting. Probably you are really well 
aware of the basic trouble. It may 
concern some big disappointment of 
your hopes and dreams. Maybe you 
find the person or the people you 
work for unbearable and inconsiderate 
or unfair. 


XAMINE your dilemma squarely, 

and recognise that fatigue is a very 
unsatisfactory way of dealing with it. 
It is a withdrawal from the onslaughts 
of the enemy. 

Consider why you have not made 
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your protest in other ways. You will 
find it is because you are over- 
whelmed with panic at the thought 
of making an adequate complaint. 
This panic and “inferiority” is 
simply the adult version of a panic 
you experienced when, as a youngster, 
you were terrified into submission by 
your parents. 

Bring to mind your sense of help- 
lessness when, as a little child, you 
were overpowered by the thunder of 
the almighty adult. Re-live the 
emotions of these experiences until 
they lose their power over you. See 
them for what they are, relics of 
terrifying happenings in infancy. 

As you do so, you will begin to 
break your chains. You will find that 
your “superiors” lose their terrors. 
You will discover that you are no 
longer helpless to cope with the 
seemingly impossible situation, but 
can face it and stake your claim to 
due consideration. 

Once you can overcome this help- 
less fear of the person who is your 
big difficulty, and make an adequate 
protest, you can really alter and 
rectify your circumstances. Then 
your energy will return abundantly, 
because now you have something to 
live for. 


ERE is another angle to this prob- 
lem of fatigue. There are some 
people who are perpetually tired and 
irritable, who constantly demand to 
be propped up by their relatives and 
friends, and become utterly depen- 
dent on the efforts of other people. 
This kind of chronic fatigue is the 
outcome of another kind of infant 
frustration. 
When a child feels—rightly or 
wrongly—that he is not loved, he may 
respond to the situation with aggres- 


“ALWAYS TIRED” 
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sion, or he may respond with regres- 
sion. By regression I mean a retreat 
to the helplessness and supremacy of 
babyhood. ; 

If later in adulthood he finds again 
that the world is not showering upon 
him the rewards and attentions he 
feels he deserves, he may suddenly 
grow tired, and revert to the help- 
lessness of babyhood, seeking by this 
means to force the world to give him 
the love it has failed to give him 
voluntarily. 

So he “goes to pieces,” forgets 
things, loses all energy, all patience, 
ali interest, all concentration, and 
demands that henceforth the world 
shall serve him. In his disappoint- 
ment with adult life, he reverts to 
babyhood once again. 


ANY chronic invalids with vague 

functional disorders have really 
chosen this way out of their state of 
lovelessness. They forsake healthy 
action in favour of chronic fatigue, 
and they desert health and strength 
in favour of helpless invalidism. 

This kind of fatigue afflicts many 
women, particularly in the latter half 
of life. They have had cruel dis- 
appointments in love, and here they 
get their revenge on life. If they are 
utterly fatigued—and can get a 
doctor’s certificate to testify to the 
fact—then they can give way to help- 
lessness, and rule their little world 
from an invalid’s chair! 

I have much sympathy for these 
semi-invalids; theirs is not an easy 
complaint to deal with. If someone 
points out this mechanism ever so 
carefully to the fatigued “ semi- 
invalid,” revenge will be immediately 
forthcoming in the shape of a heart- 
attack or some other disturbance, and 
the invalid will justify beyond doubt 
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her need for still further attention and 
pity. 

So, let me talk to the invalid her- 
self for a moment: 

“I know how you feel, and I 
understand the cruel disappointments 
life has brought you. But I want to 
give you help, and would like you to 
recognise that much of your helpless- 
ness and fatigue is but the outward 
expression of a great yearning for 
love—love that has always been 
deprived you, love that is insatiable 
in its demands. 

“Now, if you will recognise this, 
then you may, in a short time, be 
able to pave your way to a much 
happier and more satisfying life. The 
secret is just this: the more you 
demand love, the less you really 
receive. The more love you give out, 
the more comes back to you. 
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“Turow off your helplessness, for 

you are keeping yourself in 
chains. Do little things at first, and 
then bigger things as your strength 
returns. Don’t think about your 
complaints, but concentrate on the 
likes and dislikes of the people you 
are seeking to help and love. Don’t 
look for reward from people. Seek 
your reward in a state of serenity of 
mind. 

“Become an adult once more. 
Achieve a sense of purpose in life, 
and know that as you bravely take 
your rightful place and assume res- 
ponsibilities again, though you lose 
some of the compensations of your 
second ‘ babyhood ’ you will find that 
you will gain a thousand times more 
in genuine affection, and in a sense 
of achievement such as you have 
never before enjoyed.” 


Cw sd 


Finding the Day 


ERE is a formula for ‘identifying the day of the week 
from any given date between the years 1752 and 2099. 


Six operations have to be performed. 

(1) Take the last two figtres of the year. (2) Add a 
quarter of these, neglecting the remainder. (3) Add the day 
of the month. (4) Add the following according to the 
month: January—1 or in Leap Year 0; February—4 or in 
Leap Year 3; March—4; April—o; May—2; June—s; 
July—o; August—3; September—6; October—1; Novem- 
ber—4; December—6. (5) Add for the 18th century 4; 
for the 19th 2; for the 2oth o; for the 21st 6. (6) Divide 
the sum by 7 and the remainder gives the order of the day 
in the week: Sunday, 1, etc., Saturday being o. 

For instance, what day did January 12, 1890, fall on? 
Operation I gives 90; operation 2, 22; operation 3, 12; 
operation 4, I; operation 5, 2—total, 127. The remainder, 
after dividing by 7, is 1. Therefore, January 12, 1890, fell 
on a Sunday. 

—Liberty. 


OTHERS know nothing about babies. They learn at the 
baby’s expense. We survive this terrifying process only 
because -babies are indestructible. 
—J. P. McEvoy. 











A Hollywood film star tells how he builds up-each character part he plays 


WHAT MAKES AN ACTOR TICK ? 


x* 





imagined, the actor is not simply 
the instrument 
wright. 


Cones to what is sometimes 


of the play- 
Acting, as with every form 


CYRIL CUSACK * * 





particular gesture, a pitch of voice, 
a facial twitch, a limp, a lisp, any 
peculiarity of expression, but these. 
are superficial effects and, without 


of art, must be considered a creativegsome consciousness of their deriva- 


activity, as one other form of expres- 
sion of the human and the divine 
element in mankind. It carries its 
special responsibility, and the closer 
the actor comes to God and to life the 
better will he be able to act. 

With clever use of emphasis, 
inflection, gesture, expression, the 
actor is enabled to point the differ- 
ences between what is good and what 
is not so—even against the writer’s 
intention—and to disentangle the 
corfusion which has sometimes 
emerged, whether by intent or other- 
wise, from the mind of the play- 
wright. 


E actor, with a proper realisation 

of his responsibility, may, by 
using a certain inflection or adopting 
a certain attitude, give a quite con- 
trary impression, infer a meaning or 
eliminate one as values require, may, 
for instance, touch with irony the 
sentimental phrase, soften the savage 
word, deflect with a look the satiric 
barb. 

Acting is sometimes considered as 
being only mimicry, but mere 
mimicry is a superficial accomplish- 
ment and has only slight reference 
to the requirements of acting. One 
may give to Characterisation some 


tion, are of no value. Without cause 
they would be affectations in acting. 

There are few—if any—without 
peculiarity of some kind, and this 
may also, of course, be of a mental 
order; but whichever way it is dis- 
cernible, the actor should be aware 
of a cause and be able to convey that 
awareness in some measure to the 
audience. 

The playwright, at a time of more 
than usually prolific inspiration, may 
indeed have described some such 
peculiarity and may have given a 
reason for it. 

On the other hand, the actor may, 
with or without this provision, from 
his own experience of human nature 
apply some of its more common 
eccentricities to his characterisation of 
the material provided by the play- 
wright. 

But, supposing a less common 
eccentricity, how might it have come 
about? Accident, shock, environment, 
heredity, habit, even from a delibera- 
tion? 


SIMPLE example—I knew a post- 
man whose particular peculiarity 
was, having delivered his post to a 
house and moved on, invariably to 
return and look about the ground 
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nearby. He would then make to go, habit lent naturally to the type of 
but pause again, come back a few “Taylor,” but it was important in 
steps, make another search, and then the characterisation that the defect 
resume his rounds with still an uneasy should show as emerging from a kind 
expression on his face. of nervousness. 
I had noticed him from a window 
and at first I thought his behaviour "THE reader might be interested to 
only very amusing. There was more know how I went about the study 
to it than that, of course. It was of “Chauvelin,” the villain of the 
explained to me that many years ago piece in the Baroness Orczy’s roman- 
this postman had lost an important tic Pimpernel _ stories. I was 
letter, and some people, himself informed by the Baroness’ son that 
included, had suffered as a result. “ Chauvelin ” was an historical figure. 
So that in this case, the eccentricity, I enquired further and learned that 
if you were permitted to know the he was unpopular at the English 
roct of the trouble, though it might Court and had, during his period of 
still amuse would also stir your Office, occasioned some critical letters 
sympathy. Here there was the,to the London Times. 
ingredient of pathos essential to I conjectured’ from this—a little 
comedy. contrarily—that a patriotic and con- 
Then there was the saint—I think scientious Frenchman representing 
St. Philip Neri—who si:aved one side the New Republic of France would, 
of his face, a calculated eccentricity of course, hardly have been sym- 
intended as an exercise in the virtue pathetically received in London at a 
of humility. time when fear of new influences 
from the Continent would have 
[* is admitted that a speech impedi- affected very much feeling towards 
ment may come about as a result “the foreigner”, particularly a 
of shock. Yet, on the surface, some Frenchman. Consequently, to begin 
such peculiarity often seems funny. with, I permitted myself some 
Some years ago in the film, Small sympathy with the character. 
Back Room, the character I was play- I could reasonably suppose 
ing, “ Taylor,” I caused to produce a “Chauvelin” to have been an isolated 
stammer—this because I associated and somewhat lonely person in 
the character with the personality of London society. He had the reputa- 
a friend of mine whom I knew to tion of being a fairly clever man, and 
have taken the defect suddenly from it was probable he would be sensitive 
a physical shock sustained as a child. to snubs and ridicule directed at his 
The speech would become more own person and the New Order he 
distressed under mental strain and he represented. 
would sometimes stamp his foot, not He might counter this with loud 
in petulance but as though in an braggadocio or with a quiet, cold 
effort to force the syllables through reserve. I decided on the latter as 
an invisible barrier. being more in keeping with his 
Shock to the emotional system is general character. He would resent 
known to produce even more serious the antagonism towards the new 
effects. I found that this nervous régime in France, and doubtless he 
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would present a certain aloofness 
towards the contacts at Court. 


SINCE a great deal of suspicion would 
surround his position, I should 
say that he in turn would be sus- 
picious of his surroundings. This 
would produce a watchfulness which, 
together with the resentment, he 
might try to conceal in his general 
demeanour—perhaps unsuccessfully. 

The extremely critical attitude he 
would have towards the English way 
of life he might be at pains to hide 
in an excess of politesse—which 
would not commend itself even to the 
English aristocracy of those times. 

Being associated with the new line 
of thought in France which kad pro- 
duced the most violent reaction 
against the aristocratic order there, he 
would appear antipathetic towards 
aristocracy in itself, but particularly 
would he as a French democrat have 
reacted against a type to be met with 
in London. 

He would, I believe, have a sense 
of humour, rather different from the 
English brand, with a strong satirical 
vein. So, in the first place, I decided 
that “ Chauvelin ” must not be all a 
villain. 


the other hand, it was necessary 
to make a critical approach to the 
composition of the man’s personality. 
As this was a semi-fictitious character, 
there was no reason why I should 
depend wholly on imaginative 
research into a single historical figure. 
Why not refer to contemporaries? 
We learn that of the extremists 
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amongst the revolutionaries there was 
the occasional eccentric who, having 
had at one time or another a more or 
less close connection with the Church, 
would suddenly lapse violently from 
religious principles into mad pursuit 
of the philosophy of the Revolution. 

There was one such in Fouché, 
who managed to slither from the 
service of one Government to another 
with the agility of an eel. 

In the fictional story Baroness 
Orczy has “ Chauvelin” at a particu- 
lar point disguise himself as a priest. 
Remembering Fouché, I imagined 
that this disguise would the more 
easily suggest itself had “ Chauvelin ” 
similarly had some early contact with 
Holy Orders. Also 1 presumed that 
from a seminary training he would 
have acquired something of the 
manner of the cleric of that period. 


Jt could be supposed, too, that such 

a person, having turned aside from 
spiritual realities, might have reacted 
strongly in the opposite direction: 
towards the materialism éngendered 
in the political writing of the day. 

I could discover in this personality 
even an aspect of some politicians of 
our own day—I have met one or two 
—which finally would make possible 
a linking of fiction with fact both past 
and present. 

Thus could a complex and 
interesting personality be built up in 
its various facets, compounded of 
fact, fiction, and one’s own experience 
—an example of the problem which 
confronts the actor in attempting to 
create an authentic characterisation. 


Cwhr sd 
T is always a silly thing to give advice, but to give good 


advice is absolutely fatal. 


—Oscar WILDE. 





A line of type at the foot of the Declaration of Independence links for ever 


the name of John Dunlap with the founders of American 


freedom «+ 


The Story Behind 
One Line of Type 


JAMES L. HARTE 


ARLY in his youth a lad 

journeyed from his home in 

Strabane, County Tyrone, to 
make his fortune in the New Land. 
Undoubtedly there was to the lad 
appeal in the stirring pulsations 
emanating from the young country 
seething with dreams of liberty. 

The youth helped bring those 
dreams to reality and, although his 
name is seldom recorded in history 
books, there is one line of small type 
that will keep the name of John 
Dunlap forever green. 

It is an often unnoticed line of 
type. It is that line at the bottom of 
the first, the original, printing of the 
Declaration of Independence: “Phila- 
delphia: Printed by John Dunlap.” 


‘THE month was July; the year, 1776. 
A few days earlier the Continental 
Congress had declared the “ United 
Colonies Free and Independent 
States.” Now the Congress, sitting 
in Philadelphia, had brought an end 
to debate and approved a declaration 
termed by Thomas Jefferson. “A 
Declaration. by the Representatives of 
the United States of America, in 
General Congress assembled.” 

Thus, with independence resolved, 
the next step was to have the news 
printed. The Congress therefore 
ordered : 























Rb”, ney SOM 


—— 





“That the declaration be authenti- 
cated and printed. That the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare the 
declaration superintend and correct 
the press. That copies of the 
declaration be sent to the several 
assemblies, conventions and com- 
mittees -or councils of safety and to 
the several commanding officers of 
the continental troops, that it be 
proclaimed in each of the United 
States and at the head of the army.” 


committee included Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams, Roger Sherman and Robert 


R. Livingston. John Hancock 
authenticated the copy with his now- 
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famed flourish. Charles Thomson 
attested it. 

History fails to record which 
member or members of the committee 
delivered the great declaration to the 
printer. Perhaps Jefferson, the chair- 
man, did so. It would be more 
fitting, however, if we could believe 
the supposition offered by Julian 
Boyd, editor of The Papers of 
Thomas fefferson. 


ns [7 may be that Jefferson as chair- 

man of the committee took the 
authenticated copy to John Dunlap— 
perhaps accompanied by Franklin, 
the greatest of all colonial printers— 
and watched over its composition and 
proofs during the night of July 4. 
But even Franklin could not have 
given more appropriate setting to the 
calm majesty of Jefferson’s cadences 
than the chaste broadside that John 
Dunlap printed.” 

John Dunlap, described. as “stocky, 
of athletic build, needing glasses as 
being partialiy blind from early 
youth,” had begun to learn the 
printing trade in the business of his 
uncle, William Dunlap. 

Soon he purchased the business to 
run as his own, establishing himself 
as a printer at the age of twenty. He 
was not yet thirty when the manu- 
script of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was brought to him. 


IKE most printers of the time, 

Dunlap was also a newspaper 
publisher. He had established the 
Pennsylvania Packet in 1771, and had 
partnership arrangements in papers 
published in Baltimore, Charlottes- 
ville and Richmond, Virgina. The 
Packet, in 1791, evolved from its 
weekly status into the first American 


daily newspaper. 
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The printed Declaration that 
Dunlap issued was a single sheet, 
about eighteen and a half by fifteen 
inches, with margins. Distributicn 
began at once, with copies going to 
the States to north and south, to the 
committees and conventions and 
assemblies of the freedom-loving 
peoples of this brave, new-born 
nation. It was exciting news. 

Exciting though it was, the news 
spread slowly, for there were no 
telephones, no telegraph. News- 
papers had to wait to receive copies 
of the Declaration, then print the 
information on their regular publica- 
tion days. 

Even in Philadelphia, where the 
momentous step had been taken, it 
was several days later, on July 6th, 
before the tri-weekly Pennsylvania 
Evening Post reported the news. 
Ironically Dunlap’s Packet, a weekly, 
carried the story on July 8th. The 
printer was thus “scooped” on a 
story in which he had a hand! 


BuT the patriotic lad from County 
Tyrone was none the less proud 
of his work. Four years later, he was 
one of the twenty-seven members of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick who 
subscribed £103,500 (the currency of 
the day) in order “to support the 
credit of a bank to be established for 
furnishing a supply of provisions for 
the armies of the United States.” 

He served, too, as a member of 
Philadelphia’s First City Troop and, 
indicative of his high standing in the 
community, he was elected captain. 
In a letter he addressed to a friend in 
1799, he stated : 

“With pleasure I tell you that 
when the laws and Government of 
this happy country require defence, 
the First Troop of Philadelphia 
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Cavalry want but one hour’s notice 
to march.” 

In addition to his several news- 
paper partnerships, John Dunlap also 
published for a time a German- 
language newspaper. Well-loved by 
the people of his city, deeply 
religious, he grew to become one of 
the most substantial men of the time. 
His wealth came indirectly from the 
printing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and other official govern- 
ment printing, for his payment was 
in grants of city lots in Philadelphia. 

The lots increased in value as the 
infant country grew and, in 1809, 
Dunlap sold the equivalent of a city 
block in downtown Philadelphia for 
rather more than 100,000 dollars. 


of all the man’s distinctions, 
none is equal to that one small 
line of print at the bottom of the 
Declaration of Independence. And 
of this first printing but fourteen 
copies are known to exist today. 
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Three are preserved in the Library 
of Congress; one among the papers 
of George Washington (and said to 
be that which he read to the troops 
as they faced the British in New 
York); one in the collection of broad- 
sides of the Continental Congress; 
and the third pasted into the manu- 
script of the Journal of the Congress, 
saving the labour of writing out the 
Declaration in long-hand as _ the 
Journal was then kept. 


are many variants printed 
by various hands. A total of fifty- 
eight copies of seventeen different 
editions are known to exist. Some of 
these are prized as collector’s items 
of great historical value. None, 
however, has the worth of the 
genuine, historically or otherwise, 
first printing of John Dunlap’s the 
patriot who passed away in 1812, just 
as his beloved young country was 
facing its second great test in a War 
with Britain. 


Cwes sd 


Country Life 
HAVE always wanted to live in the country, but 
whether I should be happy in the country if I could not 


™ wonder 


also spend part of my life in town. I find it, for example, 
very difficult to work in the country. There is too much 


to do, too much to see. In tewn, on the other hand, apart 
from working and from meeting people, there is almost 
nothing to do. 

Hence, I find town restful after the wide open space. 
There are no goldfinches or goldcrests to distract one, and 
one does not need to worry about blight on the broad 
beans. How much more conducive to delightful thought- 
lessness it is to walk from Waterloo Station to King’s Cross 
and get 2 car from King’s Cross to Paddington! That is, 
perhaps, the supreme charm of cities. There is always 
something to do that is not worth the doing. 

Brick walls do not a prison make. No wonder that the 
caged birds of the countryside long to escape back to their 


anzsthetical ugliness. - ‘. 
—RoserRT Lynb. 








The Passing Show 





Should We Become Great Britain’s 
Breakfast Table ? 


RELAND COULD BE _ BRITAIN’S 

breakfast table, but she prefers not 
to be. Ireland could, after all these 
centuries, see a Britain dependent 
upon her in that respect. But though 
she does supply us with a good deal 
of produce, she has failed to rise to 
her opportunities. 

Oh, I 
quotas, prohibitions, mutual trade 
agreements and all the rest of it. But 
these are artificial obstacles to what 
Nature and man have between them 
created. For here, in these two 
islands, we have the perfect comple- 
mentary economy. Great Britain is 
the industrial part; the Republic of 
Ireland is the agricultural and pastoral 


The land and countryside of much 
of the great central plain of Ireland 
look sparse and poor against the fat- 
mess and prosperity of rural Britain. 
Is there any law of Nature which 
decrees this? I should say not. 

The first thing Erin lacks is popu- 
lation—and there is no good reason 
why that should be so either. 

The population of the whole 
country today, north and south, is 
about 4,300,000. A century ago— 
before the famine of 1846—it num- 
bered more than 8,000,000 people. 

If Ireland could give sustenance to 
so many when the arts of cultivation 
were comparatively primitive, surely 
in these days of scientific agriculture 
she could do much more. Is it really 
too much to look for a population of 


know about the tariffs, I 


10,000,000 or 12,000,000 in a lush 
country two-thirds the size of 
England and Wales? 
—George Murray in the Daily 
Mail. 


Americanised Dublin 


RISH READERS SHOULD BE GRATEFUL 
for History of Ireland (Clonmore 
and Reynolds), the Earl of Wicklow’s 
translation of M. Roger Chauviré’s 
Histoire de VTlIrelande, a_ brilliant 
study of the story c* Ireland from 
early Gaelic times to the present. 

As a professor at University 
College, Dublin, the author had the 
advantage of living here; he went 
among the people and felt the spell 
of the old nation with his very senses, 
as he says—so much so that when 
back in France he is “ thinking 
long ” of Ireland. But not of Dublin. 

In a special preface he confesses 
that he seldom secretly recalls Dublin 
— too prosperous, too international, 
too non-different, too Americanised, 
too over-laden with glittering cinemas 
and shining cars and fat jobs”. 

It is the open countryside and the 
lonely coasts of Ireland with their 
fragrance of hay or turf or kelp that 
have a warm corner in his heart. And 
the people, with their leisurely traits, 
their slower cadence of life, their 
confidence “ that a benevolent God 
will be always there to paint the lilies 
of the field ”. 

—Irish Independent. 
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Perfection of Process 


ROM THE I7TH CENTURY, IRISH 

whiskey distillers have used a pot- 
still—the principle remains un- 
changed today—and only undamaged 
barley (malted and unmalted) and 
oats. But even in the 18th century, 
most whiskey was drunk when quite 


new—partly from ignorance of the - 


good effects of leaving it to mellow 
and mature, partly from want of 
storage facilities, sometimes merely 
to conceal it hurriedly from the 
Revenue men. 

The advantages of leaving it to 
mature for, say, three years or more, 
were probably discovered by accident 
—when spirits, buried in haste and 
forgotten about till long afterwards, 
were dug up. 

Later whiskey was to come to age 
in oaken casks that had once held 
sherry, and imparted to colourless and 
almost odourless liquid the bouquet 
of vintage wine. Henceforward, too, 
the juice of the barley was to be 
passed through the pot-still not once 
but three times—purifying it, extract- 
ing the finer oils and ethers and 
turning it into—whiskey. Perfection 
of process had at last wrought a 
miracle. 

—H. L. Morrow in the Sunday 

Express. 


Prolix Tradition 


RECENTLY I SETTLED DOWN TO READ 
Tacitus’s amiable life of his father- 
in-law, Agricola. There is hardly a 


sentence which does not demonstrate 
the Roman gift of succinctness, of 
how to say something clearly and 
briefly, and yet convey everything 
that ought to be conveyed. 
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ae) 


is no culture in the hearts of a people until the very 
utensils in the kitchen are beautiful as well as useful. 





The two traditions that our authors 
are heir to are both unbearably prolix. 
The ancient Irish were an intolerably 
long-winded race, as anyone who has 
battled through the lectures of bardic 
poetry can ruefully testify, while 
English literature has, for its part, 
become so diluted as to resemble 
nothing so much as workhouse gruel. 

Unfortunately, we missed the direct 
influence of the Romans, though by 
inches, because Tacitus tells us that 
his father-in-law had plans ready for 
invasion, and even had his own 
Dermot McMorrough (expulsum 
seditione domestica unum ex regulis). 
Who will undertake this belated and 
overdue task, the Romanisation of the 
Celt? 

—THERSITES in the Irish Times. 


Dandy Redivivus 


E “NEW” MEN’S FASHIONS ARE 
“just too utterly sweet”. Can you 
imagine me, Mr. Editor, in evening 
dress with an inch of fine lace show- 
ing at the cuffs and a frothy bubble 
of the same material on my chest; the 
neck tied with a “ bootlace” of black 
velvet? 

But that’s not all. The complete 
ensemble is set off by an ornate waist- 
coat of velvet in all the colours of the 
rainbow—just like the bad men of 
the Western films come to foreclose 
the mortgage. 

It isn’t true? But one of Dublin’s 
biggest men’s outfitters has the said 
fripperies for sale. And, what’s more, 
curly-brimmed bowlers: stove-pipe 
trousers without cuffs; and long, 
flared coats buttoning up to wide 
lapels at the throat are on the way. 

- —BRENDAN Murpuy in the 

Sunday Graphic. - 


—W. B. YEATs. 




















people might well find matter for 
very serious meditation in this fact. 
x If as a result of that meditation it 
eee .is accepted that Irish culture, or lack 
on oneehan was to some extent of culture, is the culture, or lack of 
a victim of his oan broad outlook culture, of a Shaw or a Joyce, then 
on national affairs we must reorientate all our sense of 

values. 


Neglected Genius 1». the pottical scene of Canon 
Sheehan’s day there was a minority 














who believed that it was possible to 
of win the recalcitrants of the north to 

acceptance of Home Rule by a policy 

of conference, conciliation, and 
§ =§=DONERAILE {2 


To a man of his wide sympathies, 

to the thinker with the vision of 

Condensed from nation-building that he was, this 
Canon Sheehan of Doneraile* policy made a strong appeal, and he 
supported it with tongue and pen. 

He was, therefore, to a certain extent 











M. P. LINEHAN persona non grata to the main stream 
of nationalist opinion, which did not 
accept this policy, 

Kn His death occurred not quite ten 
THES months before the outbreak of the 


first world war. That war produced 
in turn the Easter Week Rebellion; 
HY are Canon Sheehan’s works the Black-and-Tan War, and the 
neglected, why is his contri- Civil War. Catholic Ireland, drawn 
bution to Anglo-Irish literature into and involved in the vortex of 
so largely overlooked? each of these successive conflicts, had 
A New Zealand journalist who little time for things cultural, except 
visited Ireland recently said in a in so far as they impinged on the 
radio interview that there were so _ conflicts. 
many places of cultural and literary In the beginning the revolution 
interest in Dublin that he could not had a cultural background, and in 
find time to visit any other part of that background Canon Sheehan had 
Ireland. He instanced two places: an undoubted place—there were not 
the house in which Bernard Shaw a few who held that his The Graves 
was born and the house in which of Kilmorna was the bible of Sinn 
James Joyce lived. Féin. But the political circumstances 
The fact that to the foreigner Irish of the time threw the spotlight on the 
culture is typified by the Shaws and writings of the men of Easter Week, 
the Joyces provides one answer to the not on their precursors, of whom 
questions I have put, and the Irish Canon Sheehan was one. 


* Published by the Talbot Press, 89 Talbot Street, Dublin. 9/6 net. 


















RNOLD BENNETT says that the great novelist should be able to con- 

ceive the ideal without losing sight of the fact that it is a human 
world we live in. Canon Sheehan grounded all his work as a 
novelist on the faithful study of human nature, and found his 
material not only in the presbytery and the cloister, but in the Great 
Houses and the little cabins. 

He had come into close contact with the priest and the religious, 
the landlord and the tenant, the professional man and the artisan; 
and the greatness of his sympathies was the key which had opened 
wide for him the secrets of character. The men and women met in 
his pages are living, sentient beings, complete with virtues and 
failings. 

But even the characters which he drew directly from his own 
experience were first passed through the crucible of his imagination, 
and in the passing they became idealised. Canon Sheehan did not 
simply photograph what he had seen. He painted portraits from 
which shone the soul of their subjects, and so these portraits have a 
universal appeal. They have a place in the universal heart and will 
keep that place forever. 

Canon Sheehan was great in the ideal to which he dedicated his 
art, in the themes-around which he wove his stories, and in his treat- 
ment of these themes. But he was also great in his erudition. He 
was “ the best read man of his day ”, and his works could, therefore, 
approximate to Jame Austen’s standard as works m which the 





supreme powers of the mind are displayed. 


—M. P. LINEHAN. 








Ss, however, the conflicts de- 
veloped, as the Civil War grew 


out of the Black-and-Tan War, the - 


idealism of the contestants gradually 
disappeared. Young Ireland, dis- 
couraged and disappointed by the 
failure in the national leadership, de- 
veloped a cynicism which made it 
easy prey to the mechanised and 
materialist culture of the age of jazz 
and chromium. 

When the fires of the conflicts had 
* died down and men had time to turr 
once more to the things of the mind, 
a generation had grown up that knew 
not Canon Sheehan, to whom the 
world he lived in was as remote as 
were the so-called Dark Ages. 

The gracious atmosphere of the 
first decade of the 20th century 
with its spirit of courtesy, friendli- 


ness and goodwill, had given place to 
the third decade, with its atmosphere 
of speed, noise, and vulgarity. 
Ireland’s cultural life, fresh from 
the stresses of the national conflicts, 
could not but be affected by the 
spirit of the age, but it was affected 
also by something alien to that spirit. 
The newly-born nation, anxious to 
cherish and develop everything that 
made its nationality distinctive, 
initiated an all-out drive for the 
restoration of the national language. 


AS part of this drive, the Irish 

language was made the dominant 
language in the schools, Anglo-Irish 
songs were banished from the class- 
room, history was required to be 
taught through the medium of Irish, 
and an effort was made to relegate 





NEGLECTED GENIUS OF DONERAILE 


the study of the English language 
and literature to a very minor place 
in the curriculum. 

One effect of this was, to quote 
from Sheehan’s The Blindness of 
Dr. Gray, “ by throwing the thoughts 
of the young into the far perspective 
of years, it has overleaped the 
present. It deliberately blotted out 
the whole of the rg9th century ”. 
That blotting-out extended even to 
the first decade of the 20th century, 
and Canon Sheehan, too, was hidden 
in the consequent black-out. 

The purpose of the Irish literary 
revival which took place towards the 
end of the Victorian era was to make 
Ireland forget all it had learned from 
Greece and Rome and Judea. But it 
was on what Ireland had learned 
from Greece, and Rome, and Judea 
that Canon Sheehan’s philosophy 
was founded—that philospohy which, 
as a Catholic priest, he embodied in 
all his writings. 

The aspect of Irish thought which 
might have drawn inspiration from 
his writings and followed the trail 
which he had blazed was completely 
occupied for several decades after his 
death in endeavouring to rebuild an 
Ireland in accordance with the 
nation’s traditional culture. 


OSE who, during those decades, 
might have concentrated their 
energies on literary pursuits, were 
completely occupied in things politi- 
cal and economic. This left a clear 
field to the school of literary thought 
which expressed itself through the 
paganism of Yeats, the theosophy of 
A.E., or the socialism of Sean 
O’Casey. 
Canon Sheehan, to quote Clement 
Shorter, had given “a_ literary 
analysis of the Irish people in their 
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simple home life ”, he had shown the 
Irish people “ with their own indi- 
vidual characteristics”, he had 
described “their actual environ- 
ment ”. 

The clique which had arrogated 
to itself the function of dictating to 
Ireland in all things literary, was 
drawn in the main from a class who 
a few generations before, in the 
words of Edmund Burke, had created 
“a machine of wise and elaborate 
contrivance, and as well fitted for the 
oppression, impoverishment, and de- 
gradation of a people, and the 
debasement in them of human nature 
itself, as ever proceeded from the 
perverted ingenuity of man”. 

To them the vast majority of the 
Irish people were still “mere papists ” 
when they were not “wild Irish”, 
and so they were to be shown to the 
world. The braggadocio of Lever 
and Lover might be played out, but 
there still remained the superstitious 
peasant, living a lotus life and 
enshrouded in “the mists that do be 
on the bog”. 


NYBODY, least of all a Catholic 

priest, who dared to suggest the 
contrary, was to be discredited and 
disowned. It would never do that 
Dublin should be shown to the world 
through the cultured and religious 
life described in the Triumph of 
Failure, that the fisher folk should be 
painted as they are in My New 
Curate, that the rural dwellers should 
be described as they are in Lisheen. 

Rather must the world’s impres- 
sion of Ireland and the Irish be 
gathered from The Shadow of a 
Gunman, The Playboy of the 
Western World, or Fohn Bull’s Other 
Tsland. 

When writing these lines I remem- 
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bered what Terence MacSwiney 
wrote in his Principles of Freedom, 
published when he was dying in 
Brixton prison in 1920: 

“ Men are making songs and plays 
and lectures for art’s sake, for the 
praise of a coterie or to shock the 
bourgeois—above all to shock the 
bourgeois. Great work can be made 
only for the love of work; not for 
money, not for art’s sake, not for 
intellectual appeal nor flippant ridi- 
cule, but for the pure love of things, 
good, true and beautiful.” 

And then he went on to say: “ We 


naturally think of the Abbey Theatre ~ 


when we speak of these things. 
Before the Abbey we were so used to 
triviality that when clever and artistic 
work appeared we at once hailed it 
as great. We did get one or two 
great things, a fact to note with 
hearty pleasure and pride. But the 
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rest was merely clever; and now that 
we are getting nothing great we must 
insist, and keep on insisting, that ’tis 
merely clever ”. 


ANON SHEEHAN could never be 

accused of writing merely “ for 
art’s sake, for the praise of a coterie, 
or to shock the bourgeois”. He 
assuredly did work “for the pure 
love of things,.good true and beauti- 
ful”, and therefore in assessing his 
contribution to literature, we can act 
on the advice of Terence McSwiney: 
“If a gifted writer takes literature as 
a great vocation and determines to 
use his talents faithfully and well, 
without reference to fee or reward; if 
prosperity cannot seduce him to a 
misuse of his genius, then we give 
him our high praise ”. 

And of few others among modern 
Irish writers can we say the same. 


mF 


Goldfish Racing 


NEW “sport.” .has caught on in America. 


This is none 


other than racing goldfish! 
The “racecourse” consists of twelve long, transparent 
tubes, rather like the fluorescent tubes used in modern 


electric lighting, but larger and filled with water. 


In one 


end of each is a model “ shark ” bearing a number, and next 
to it, confined in a small compartment, is a live goldfish. 
The players of this exciting sport sit at a counter operat- 


ing levers which remotely control the movements of his 
or her particular “shark”. 

The fish are released from their compartments and the 
players make the sharks chase the fish through the tubes. 
The first. fish to pass the finishing line automatically 
operates a photo-electric cell which causes its number to 


appear on the scoreboard. 
—Irish Weekly. 


You can’t climb the ladder to success with cold feet. 





Doctors are so superstitious ! 


Madame Kalena 
Reads 
Your Hand 


PHELIM BRADY 


RS. EpIrH RowAN—known 
M over Ireland as “ Madame 


Kalena ”—labels herself “ Ire- 
land’s only lady albino palmist”. 
(The dictionary defines albino as “a 
human being or animal whose skin 
and hair are abnormally white ”.) 

She could—if she would—also 
label herself “The palmist the Civic 
Guards couldn’t get.” Not that the 
Guards haven’t tried, but that up till 
now—touching wood—the Law has 
always been on Madame’s side. 
Which is to say the District Justices 
have always acquitted her. 

For Madame declares that she 
reads palms for amusement only, and 
that while she claims to prophesy she 
doesn’t ask you to believe her. 
Legally, it seems, that gets her out. 


“ ALTHOUGH my father was an Eng- 
lish sea captain and I was born 
in Australia,” she blinks through her 


thick glasses, “my mother came from 
Belfast and I myself married an Irish- 
man of famous stock. I think I might 
be written off as two-thirds Irish 
anyhow.” 


LBINOS are supposed to possess 

second sight and to be luck- 
bringers» And so with Madame. As a 
child she sailed from Liverpool to the 
Americas as mascot of her father’s 
ship. And when her father died in 
Liverpool she answered a circus 
advertisement for an albino for the 
freak section. She was only a child 
then, but she’s been in show business 
ever since. 

“I’ve never read a book on 
palmistry in my life,” confesses 
Madame. “ Anyhow,” she says, “ it’s 
not a question of lines on the hands 
only. Everybody carries their past, 
present and future about with them 
in the shape of an aura, an atmos- 
phere. If you're at all sensitive yo 
can detect it at once.” 


HER biggest scoop, she feels, was 

early in 1939, when she foretold 
in the Hotel Bristol, Paris, the down- 
fall of France to no less a person 
than General Gamelin, then French 
C.-in-C. 

“Impossible,” declared the Maginot- 
minded general. But Madame was 
right. 

Not long ago, to her semi-perma- 
nent pitch in Bray, Co. Wicklow, 
came a young unmarried woman 
dripping with expensive jewellery. 

Said Madame: “ You’ve either just 
lost or are about to lose a very valu- 
able ring.” The young woman 
laughed. “You’re wrong,” she 
declared and flounced out. 

An hour later she returned— 
accompanied by Guards and the 


Condensed from the Empire News 
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manager of a nearby luxury hotel. 
The ring had disappeared and would 
Madame please inform them who had 
stolen it from the ladies’ cloakroom 
in the hotel! Madame graciously 
but firmly declined! 


HER most unusual client was an 

exquisitely permed and prinked- 
out blonde with delicate features and 
artistic fingers. After a glance at 
the hand-lines, Madame gave up, 
returned the half-crown. “I can’t,” 
she said. “ You’re a man!” 

The client was, in fact, a man, but 
had been brought up by highly 
eccentric parents as a “ girl”. 

Last summer a client from Belfast 
described herself as a _ widow. 
“You're not,” said Madame bluntly. 

Said the client: “ My husband was 
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‘missing’ at Dunkirk eleven years 
ago and I’m being married again next 
month.” 


MaA4DAME was in a spot. “The 

woman’s hands,” she says, “ car- 
ried no lines of widowhood and I 
told her so, gently hinting that it 
might be advisable to wait a little 
longer before remarrying. She went 
off in a huff.” Three months later 
she returned—with her long-lost 
husband! He’d turned up after all. 

Would it surprise you to know that 
Madame’s most -frequent clients are 
medicos—especially surgeons? 

“ Believe it or not,” says Madame, 
“doctors are the most superstitious 
people alive and ten times worse 
than sailors.” And she adds: “ May- 
be they’ve reason to be!” 


wero 





MARRIAGE : 


never mated. 


OVE is not a flower. 
into a vase. 


to a mate. 





* Love’s Young Dream * 


NVARIABLY when a woman is frank with a man she calls it 
being honest, but when a man starts being frank with 
a woman she calls it caddish. 


A community consisting of a master, a 
mistress and two slaves, making in all, two. 


AN is Thought and woman is Intuition, and they have 


HEN a woman refuses to quarrel with a man, it means 
that she’s tired of him. True lovers fight back. 


it cannot be revived by putting 
It’s a flame, and when it’s out it’s out. 


EOPLE never fall in love with each other: 
violently in love with themselves, and treat themselves 





—ETHEL MaANNIN. 


—AMBROSE BIERCE. 


—JAMES STEPHENS. 


—ARTHUR RICHMAN. 


—AUGUSTUS THOMAS. 
they fall 


—E. F. BENSON. 











» Humour is where you find it 





On With the Motley! 


HARRY PERCIVAL SWAN 
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The Dean’s Question 


SAID a_ preacher of merit—Dean 
Inge, 

“You fellows who fancy a fling, 
Have good times while they last, 
But when this life is past, 

Will your fate be to singe or to sing?” 


Howlers 
AN abstract noun is something you 

can think of but can’t handle, as 
a red hot poker. 

Two straight lines cannot enclose 
a space unless they are crooked. 

Henry VIII was the greatest 
widower the world has ever seen. 

At the siege of Derry William of 
Orange relieved the town by break- 
ing a broom across the river. 

The Gulf Stream is composed of 
warm currants. 

If the Forth Bridge were to col- 
lapse, they would build a fifth. 

Henry VIII’s_ popularity was 
shown by his title as Offender of the 
Faith. 

A welsher is a native of Wales. 

Holland is a low-lying country and 
is damned all round. 

The difference between a King and 
a President is that a King is the son 
of his father, but a President isn’t. 

“Etc.” is a sign used to make be- 
lieve you know more than you do. 


* 


A contralto is a person who sings 
a low sort of music. 

The principal minerals of Ireland 
are lemonade, ginger-beer and soda 
water. 

A bolt from the blue is running 
away from a policeman. 


Malapropisms 

A LANDLADY once told me that her 
neighbour had been boasting that 

she had a very rich uncle. “ But be- 

tween you and me,” said the land- 

lady, “it’s my opinion her rich uncle 

is just a perfect nymph!” 

During an epidemic of scarlet 
fever, one mother discussing with 
another the difficulty of stamping 
out the disease, explained that the 
trouble arose because the germ was 
so small, you couldn’t see it, even if 
you looked for it with a microbe. 

LaAUNDRESS: “I couldn’t come 
yesterday, Miss Jones, I had such a 
pain.” 

Mistress: “ What was it, Melissa? 
Dyspepsia?” 

LAuUNDRESS: “ Well, ma’am, it was 
something I eat; the doctor called it 
acute indiscretion.” 


Bulls and Blunders 


HERE is how Sir Boyle Roche, M.P., 
is alleged to have described the 


Condensed from Flashes of Wit and Wisdom (Quota Press, 4/6 net) 
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Wexford Rising of 1798, in the course 
of a letter to a friend in London: 

“Having now a little peace and 
quietness, I sit down to inform you 
of the dreadful bustle and confusion 
we are all in from these bloodthirsty 
rebels, most of whom are (thank 
God!) killed and dispersed. We are 
in a pretty Mess; can get nothing to 
eat, or any wine to drink, except 
whiskey; and when we sit down to 
dinner we are obliged to keep both 
hands armed. While I write this I 
hold a sword in each hand and a 
pistol in the other. I concluded from 
the beginning that this would be the 
end of it, and I see I was right; for 
it is not half over yet. 

“ At present there are such goings 
on everybody is at a standstill. 

“I should have answered your 
letter a fortnight ago, but I didn’t 
receive it until this morning. Indeed, 


scarcely a mail arrives safe without 
being robbed. No longer ago than 
yesterday the coach with .the mails 
from Dublin was robbed near this 


town. The mailbags had been 
judiciously left behind for fear of 
accident and by good luck there was 
nobody in the coach but two outside 
passengers, who had nothing for the 
thieves to take. 

“Last Thursday notice was givén 
that a gang of rebels were advancing 
here under the French standard. 
Fortunately the rebels had no guns, 
except pistols and pikes, and as we 
had plenty of muskets and ammuni- 
tion, we put them all to the sword. 
Not a soul of them escaped except 
some of them that were drowned in 
an adjacent bog; and in a very short 
time there was nothing to be heard 
but silence. 

“Their uniforms were all different 
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colours but mostly green. After the 
action we went to rummage a sort 
of camp which they had left behind 
them. All we found was new pikes 
without heads, a parcel of empty 
bottles full of water, and a bundle 
of French commissions filled with 
Irish names. Troops are now 
stationed all round which exactly 
squares with my ideas. I have only 
time to add that I am in great haste. 

“P.S.—If you do not receive this, 
of course it must have miscarried, 
therefore, I beg you will write at once 
and let me know.” 


Addled Ads. 


LO°ST, a pound note by a working 

girl tied in a knot. 

Lost, a fountain pen by a man 
half full of ink. 

Lost, a watch by a man with a 
cracked face. 

Lost, a sealskin jacket by a young 
lady with red flannel inside. 

For sale, a bull-dog, will eat any- 
thing, very fond of children. 

Wanted, a capable housekeeper able 
to milk cows, to keep house for one. 

Wanted, boy to open oysters, 
fifteen years old. 

Wanted, married man and woman 
to milk two cows. Both Protestants. 

Wanted, an upright piano for a 
gentleman with carved legs. 

A respectable young widow wants 
washing. 

Take a trial spin in one of our 
cars, and you will never walk again. 

Buy our new remedy for indiges- 
tion; you will never get better. 

Seen in a restaurant: “Dine here 
and you dine nowhere else.” 

A ticket in a book-seller’s window : 
“Novels by reputable authors, others 
inside.” 





ON 
Hairdresser’s invitation: “Come 
in and see our invisible hair nets.” 
Draper’s invitation: “New style 
of shirt; secure one as they won’t 
last long.” 


Stunning Epitaphs 
JN 2 village graveyard in Essex, there 
is an epitaph which relates how 
married life can be happy: 
Here lies the man Richard, 
And Mary, his wife, 
Whose surname was Pritchard, 
They live without strife; 
And the reason was plain— 
They abounded in riches, 
They had no care nor pain, 
For his wife wore the breeches. 


On the grave of a San Francisco 
moneylender ; 
Here lies old thirty-five per cent. 
The more he made the more he lent, 
The more he got the more he craved, 


The more he made the more he 
slaved, 

Great God! can such a soul be 
saved ? 


Finally this: 

Here lies the body of Solomon Gray, 

Killed while asserting his right of 
way, 

He was right—Dead right 

As he marched along, 

But he’s just as dead as if he’d been 
wrong. 


Alphabet of Irish Proverbs 


A A heavy purse makes a light 
heart, 

B. Butter to butter’s no relish. (Said 
when two men dance or two 
women kiss each other.) 

C Customs are as various as coun- 
tries. 
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Don’t praise your son-in-law till 


the year’s out. 
Easy, O women of three cows! 
(Against pretentious people.) 
Fame (i.e., reputation and charac- 
ter) is better than fortune. 
God’s aid is nearer than the door. 
He that gets a name for early 
rising may sleep all day. 
If you have a cow you can always 
find somebody to milk her. 


. Jewels most rare are jewels most 


fair. 

Keep your shop and your shop 
will keep you. 

Leaving the house empty is better 
than a bad tenant. 

Muck better a good retreat than 
a bad stand. 

Never take a wife who has no 
faults. 

One who li¢s down with dogs 
will get up with fleas. 

Patience prevails over destiny. 

Queer how the bad reaper never 
gets a good reaping hook. 

Reynard the fox never found a 
better messenger than himself. 

She burnt her coal and did not 
warm herself (i... when a 
woman makes a bad marriage). 

"Tis a fine horse that never 
stumbles. 

Use of fair words butters no 
parsnips. 

Verily, honey is sweet, but don’t 
lick it off a briar. 

When your hand is in the dog’s 
mouth draw it out gently. 

"Xpect the best, but prepare for 
the worst, 

You’d be a good messenger to 
send for death. (Said of a 
slow person.) 

Zeal is the forerunner of success. 











How Long Will the World 
Last ? 





REV. DR. E. A. MANGAN, C.SS.R. 





— 


T certain periods of history the 
thought of the end of the world 
has agitated people. 

The question was very much alive 
in the first centuries of the Christian 
era, during the Roman persecutions; 
again, in the days of the great 
migration of nations; once more in 
the troubled tenth and eleventh 
centuries; and during the early days 
of the Protestant revolt against the 
ancient Church. 

There was also much _ discussion 
about the end of the world during 
the French Revolution, and again 
during the almost universal wars that 
plagued Europe in the middle of the 
19th century. 

During and after World War I, 
when the Kaiser was often referred 
to in propaganda as the Antichrist, 
there were reports that seers and 
mystics were even predicting the exact 
year in which the end of the worid 
would come. 


N our own times it is being asked if 
Antichrist has already appeared on 
earth. It has been suggested that 
perhaps the last prophecies of the 
Blessed Mother at Fatima may have 
something to do with the universal 


war that will prelude the end of the 
world. 

First Hitler, then Stalin, have 
been mentioned as possible incarna- 
tions of Antichrist. Men are again 
searching the stars and studying 
numerology to try to learn something 
through these superstitious means 
about the collapse of the world. 

Especially since the discovery and 
use of the atom bomb, with its un- 
limited power of destruction, scholars, 
scientists and even ministers of 
religion have wondered if the world 
were not approaching very close to 
its dissolution. 


(CHRIST said clearly that He would 
return in power and glory at the end 
of time. He also said clearly that the 
time of His coming is not known to 
any man and will not be known for 
public revelation. He did, however, 
warn all His followers to “ be always 
ready,” and He spoke of His coming 
as that of “a thief in the night.” 
When some of the early Christians 
began to take these warnings to mean 
that the second coming of Christ 
would soon occur, and to confuse the 
destruction of Jerusalem with the end 
of the world, and to think and say 
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that both events would be connected 
in time, it could not be said that they 
were arguing from the words of Our 
Lord. 

In no place did He intimate or 
suggest such a thing. It was left for 
St. Paul to make this clear, because, 
as time went on, some of his own 
words were misinterpreted in the 
same fashion. He did this especially 
in his letters to the Thessalonians. 


RE he made it clear that neither 
Christ nor he himself had ever 
taught the close proximity of the end 
of the world. He goes even farther 
and says that Christ will not return 
until the mystery of iniquity has 
worked to its terrible climax in a 
universal and horrible revolt against 
everything that is divine and good. 
In this famous passage St. Paul 
says that iniquity has already begun 
to work, but that it is not working 
unrestrainedly; there is something 
holding it back. Whatever that force 
is, it will restrain iniquity for a long 
time. Then suddenly it will be with- 
drawn; evil will reach its climax in 
the world, and then Christ will come. 
St. Paul thus clears up one point 
that Christ had chosen to leave un- 
explained. In St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
Christ had prophesied a_ general 
diminution of charity and a general 
defection from the faith. This, 
according to St. Paul, will come at 
the time when licence and wickedness 
will be permitted to rule for a time 
without hindrance. When it does 
come to pass, then Christ will appear 
to crush it once and for all. At the 
same time, however, he does say that 
Christ’s coming will be sudden, 
without warning, so that no man will 
be able to foresee or foretell it with 
any real certainty or definiteness. 
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AMONG all the signs given by Our 
Lord and St. Paul as marking the 

beginning of the end of the world, it 
may be said that the general falling 
away from goodness and virtue is the 
only one that is positive. It is 
positive in this: when it will have 
appeared, those living will know that 
Christ’s second coming is not far off. 

All other signs of the end given in 
Holy Scripture are negative, i.e., they 
will appear and must appear before 
the end, but how long after them the 
great defection from virtue wil! take 
place no one can know. 

It may be well to indicate here the 
negative signs mentioned by St. Paul 
as certain to precede the end of the 
world, even though he does not say 
how long a time they will precede it. 

St. Paul makes it clear that the 
end of the world is not near in his 
own time. He does so by setting 
down the following events as 
necessary before the end. 

1. He says that iniquity has begun 
to work among mankind, but that it is 
held back and will be held back for 
some time. This agrees with the 
teaching of Christ, who said that there 
will be wars and rumours of war but 
that these are not yet a positive sign 
of the end of the world. 


ow often have men forgotten this 

statement! After almost every war 
in history false prophets have 
appeared to announce the imminence 
of the end of the world. 

2. St. Paul says, in agreement with 
Christ, that the Gospel must reach 
all parts of the earth before the end. 
Christ clearly intimates that this will 
take a very long time. 

3. St.. Paul, in his letter to the 
Romans, states clearly (and this is 
often forgotten) that before the 
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general defection from virtue there 
will be a general conversion of the 
Jews. They will turn to Christ en 
masse, as a people. This will happen 
before the general defection, but how 
long before is not revealed. 

St. Paul does not affirm that this 
mass conversion will immediately 
precede the end, as some have 
affirmed and taught, but only that it 
will take place before the end can 
come. 

It is obvious that St. Paul did not 
expect to see the conversion of the 
Jews as a people in his own lifetime. 
Much as he desired it, he knew it 
would not come so soon. , 


E also indicated that the conversion 

of the Jews will be preceded by 
the conversion of all the nations of 
the world, because it will be partly 
out of emulation that the Jews will 
return to Christ. He also knew that 
the conversion of all nations would 
not take place before his own death. 

Though the world is 2,000 years 
older than it was in the time of St. 
Paul, we are in no better position 
than he was to say anything definite 
about the nearness of the end. 

In all apostolic literature, including 
the New Testament, the expression 
“the last times” is taken to include 
the whole period from the Incarnation 
to the end of the world. Thus we 
are definitely in the last age of the 
world’s history. 
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The mystery of iniquity is working 
now as it was in the days of St. Paul. 
But it certainly has not reached its 
climax, because all the nations have 
not been converted, nor have the Jews 
turned to Christ as a nation. 


Therefore the “something” or 


“someone” or both that were hold- 
ing back the forces of iniquity in the 
days of St. Paul are still holding them 
back today. 


S the fact that there is a new nation 

of the Jews called Israeli, a pre- 
paration, in God’s providence, for the 
magnificent return of the Jews to 
Christ? It makes a mass conversion 
of the Jews possible, but as yet there 
is not the faintest sign that such an 
event will take place very soon. 

Can we definitely say, as St. Paul 
said in his own time, that the end 
of the world is not near? I think we 
can, on the score that the Jews have 
not been converted. And that even if 
they had been, we should still not 
know how long God wanted the 
world to go on after that event. 


atom bomb and chemical war- 

fare may do immeasurable harm if 
men do not heed Our Lady of 
Fatima’s warnings and begin to pray 
incessantly and amend their lives, but 
the end of the world in the near 
future certainly is not contained 
in her prophecies nor in any other 
genuine prophecy of these later years. 


Crngsd 


What’s Your Size ? 


“ SIZE” in a coat is an inch; in underwear two inches; 

in socks, one inch; in collars, half an inch; in shoes, one- 
sixth of an inch; in trousers, one inch; in gloves, one-fourth 
of an inch; and in hats, one-eighth of an inch. 


—Irish News. 











Irish Love Songs—No. 3. 


THE SNOW Y-BREASTED 
PEARL 


(From the Irish) 





There’s a colleen fair as May, 
For a year and for a day, 
I’ve sought by every way her heart to gain. 
There’s no art of tongue or eye 
Fond youths with maidens try, 
But I’ve tried with ceaseless sigh, yet tried in vain. 


If to France or far-off Spain 
She'd cross the watery main, 
To see her face again the sea I'd brave. 
And if ’tis Heaven’s decree 
That mine she may not be, 
May the Son of Mary me in mercy save ! 


O thou blooming milk-white dove, 
To whom I’ve given true love, 
Do not ever thus reprove my constancy. 
There are maidens would be mine, 
With wealth in hand and kine, 
If my heart would be incline to turn from thee. 


But a kiss with welcome bland, 
And a touch of thy dear hand 
Are all that I demand, wouldst thou not spurn; 
For if not mine, dear girl, 
O Snowy-Breasted Pearl ! 
May I never from the fair with life return ! 
GzorGE PETRIE. 











IRISH MAGISTRATE IN 
BURMA 


Condensed from Author by Profession * 


JAMES 


N a monsoon evening in 1931, 
O outside Rangoon, a motor 

accident occurred which had a 
profound effect on a man who was 
living some miles away. 

This accident was the indirect 
cause of him throwing up his career 
as a district magistrate, with twenty 
years of distinguished service behind 
him, and becoming a writer: as a 
result of which he is now better 
known than he would probably ever 
have been had he remained in his 
first career. 

On the evening in question, a 
lieutenant of the Cameron High- 
landers left the Rangoon Gymkhana 
Club, climbed into his car and set 
out for Mingaladon, the cantonment 
outside Rangoon where his regiment 
was stationed. The lieutenant had 
downed a few drinks with friends 
before he left. 


E accelerated smoothly down the 

wide Halpin Road. Ahead of him 
was the Prome Road. As _ he 
approached this cross-roads from his 
side road, the traffic lights went from 
green to red. He did not see them 
change—or decided to risk it. At 
full speed he hit the rear wheel of a 
little car that was passing down the 
main road. 

The three people in it, a man and 


LEASOR 


two women, were thrown out. The 
lieutenant pulled up his car. He was 
quite unhurt. His car had hardly 
been damaged. 

The two Burmese women who had 
been in the back seat of the small 
car were terribly injured and muti- 
lated. 


"Tat accident was the final deciding 

link ‘in a chain of events that. 
caused Maurice Collis, the magistrate 
due to hear the case, to give up his 
post. 

The trial presented him with a 
difficult problem: to fine the officer, 
or send him to jail as he deserved? 
If he fined him and compensated the 
injured women the fine would be the 
easy way out. 

Most of the Europeans, and 
certainly all the military contingent 
in Burma, expected him to deal 
leniently with the officer, although 
under Section 338 of the Indian 
Penal Code, his offence was punish- 
able with a maximum of two years’ 
imprisonment, or a fine of seventy- 
five pounds, or both. 


Mk. CoLtis was in the habit of 
paying more attention to his own 
conscience than to the whims and 
opinions of others. 
To his mind there was only one 
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course open. He fined the officer 
and sentenced him to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

The officer’s counsel at once served 
notice of appeal. Collis had realised 
all along that there would be an 
appeal and that in the Burma of 1930 
such a _ rigorous (although fair) 
sentence against a European would 
never be upheld. 

However, he had done his - duty, 
and although the imprisonment was 
cancelled and the officer only fined 
seventy-five pounds—which was 
divided equally between the two 
injured women—Collis could sleep 
easily at nights. 


Y being independent and indivi- 

dualistic, by mever toadying or 
trying to play to the official gallery, 
by always being scrupulously fair in 
his judgments regardless of whether 
the result was popular with the 
habitués of the Gymkhana Club, 
Maurice Collis had effectively cut 
short his chances of promotion and 
the ultimate accolade which might 
have been his as reward for a life- 
time of safe and conforming service. 

So he came home on leave, 
unhappy and unsettled in his outlook. 
It was the culmination of many years 
of mental uneasiness about affairs in 
Burma. 

Collis was years ahead of his time 
in thought. He realised in 1930 that 
the British time in Burma was 
already up. 

What was he to do then—stay in 
England on pension or return’ to 
Burma? He decided to return. The 
Administration regarded him as a 
person who was awkward; they tried 
to get him out of the way as quietly 
but as firmly as they could. He was 
sent in 1931 to Mergui in South 
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Burma, a lonely, unsociable place, as 
District Commissioner, 


S4yYs Collis dryly, thinking of his 

later career as a writer: “As it 
happened, the move helped me. It 
forced ,yme to take stock of my 
position and wonder whether to leave 
Government service. I also made a 
number of interesting discoveries in 
Mergui which I used in my first 
book, Siamese White. In fact, the 
Government could not have moved 
me to a place more favourable to my 
future prospects, though of course 
neither I nor they realised this at the 
es 

In 1934, Collis came back for a 
further period of twelve months’ 
leave. He was then 45. He had no 
literary experience or influence. He 
was by nature shy and rather diffi-* 
dent. 

From time to time, since he had 
left Oxford with a First in History, 
he had thought vaguely about the 
chances of professional authorship. 
From time to time while abroad he 
had contributed articles to specialist 
magazines in Britain, but these had 
only been occasional pieces, most of 
them executed gratis. 


AFTER the first world war he had 
also written some poems, and these 
were published; but the lucrative 


return from most first books of 
poems is small, and as he had a wife 
and family to support he dared not 
at the time throw up his appointment 
in the Civil Service for the gamble of 
full-time writing. 

Now, back in London in 1934, he 
knew that it was unlikely that he 
would rise any further in the 
Administration than he had done. 
The urge to write was stronger than 
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he had ever known jt, and he had 
found at last a subject to suit him. 

Mergui had provided the subject, 
for the hero of the book which he 
had in mind had lived there in the 
17th century. So, in his house, rented 
in Hampstead’s Adelaide Road, he 
started methodically to write. 

This first book, Siamese White, 
established him on the day of publi- 
cation as a writer of distinction. The 
book concerns the rise and fall of one 
Samuel White who set out from 
Bristol about 1675 and went East to 
seek his fortune. 


WHITE became a mandarin in Siam, 

turned privateer and made a 
fortune by seizing ships, some of 
which belonged to the East India 
Company. News of his filibustering 
in the Bay of Bengai filtered slowly 
back tc England. One Captain 
Weltden, a young naval officer with 
no experience of the East, was sent 
in a frigate to apprehend him. But 
Weltden was no match for the wily 
White, who filled him with liquor 
and promises, offering him a share 
of his fortune. 

Instead of arresting White, 
Weltden became his friend and we 
have an amusing description of the 
two of them dining one night in the 
frigate and at each toast firing cannon 
balls across the rainswept harbour as 
a token of mutual respect! 

The Siamese inhabitants were 
terrified by this fraternisation 
because they thought White would 
surrender Mergui to Weltden. Many 
ran amok and slew what whites they 
could find. In the general mélée 
that followed this _ extraordinary 
scene of terror White escaped. 

He made his own way back to 
England and there drew up a 
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monster petition to Parliament claim- 
ing £40,000 damages for wrongful 
usage at the hands of the East India 
Company! - Nothing came of this, 
however. He died in Bath, probably 
of malaria, three months before the 
case was due to be heard. 

This was a subject that appealed 
intensely to the author, because, for 
two and a half years, he had lived on 
the exact site at Mergui where 
White’s principal battery stood. 

When he had finished this book, 
he sent it to a publisher who had 
been a friend of his at school and at 
Oxford, Mr. Geoffrey Faber. Mr. 
Faber immediately offered Collis a 
contract, 


Now Collis was faced with another 

decision. He was 46 when the 
book appeared, and he had a well- 
paid job in the Administration in 
Burma. Was he to go back there 
when his leave ended and try and 
have the best of both worlds by 
writing in what spare time he had, 
or was he to throw up his job, retire 
on pension, and augment this income 
by selling other books? 

He decided to write to the Govern- 
ment in Burma, tell them he had sold 
his book, and asking them where 
they proposed sending him when he 
returned, 

Back came the answer that he 
would be sent to a place called 
Kyaukpyu—meaning White Stones— 
on Ramree Island off Arakan. This 
was probably the most depressing, 
most malarious and most remote 
station that could possibly be found 
for him anywhere between the Shan 
States and the borders of Siam. 

When their letter arrived in his 
Hampstead house, his trunks were 
packed and labelled for Rangoon. 
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(Oddly enough, on the landing of his 
Maidenhead home where he now 
lives, one Of those trunks still stands 
with the old label: M. Collis— 
Rangoon.) The removal men were 
coming that morning to collect his 
heavy baggage. 

With the letter still in his hand he 
saw the removal van arrive out- 
side; doors opened, men climbed out 
and came up the garden path. He 
opened the front door and stood at 








Winter Days 


INTER is an artist who clears the earth, silences noises, 
and gives nature the’ perfection of a rare crystal. 
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the top of the steps to meet them. 
“You can go back again,” he said. 
“I don’t need you. I’ve changed my 
mind. I’m not going to Rangoon 
after all.” 

The faith of Maurice Collis was 
amply justified on the appearance of 
Siamese White. It became a “ Book 
of the Week” and a “Book of the 
Month ”, and was bought at once by 
a film company, although in fact it 
was never filmed. 





Summer is a painter; winter is a jeweller and an engraver. 
—ANON. 


[| USED to moan over the barrenness of the winter landscape, 
but I now know how to love it as a revelation, not to 


hate it as a desolation. Only in winter is it possible to 

see the fairy trees etched branch by branch and twig by 

twig against the glimmering gray. Only in winter may 

we descry “the jagged shadows of mossy leafless boughs ”. 
: —JAMES DOUGLAS. 





N winter this intolerable disinclination to dying—to give 
it its mildest name—does more especially haunt and 
beset me. 





—CHARLES LAMB. 


ERE is something about first snow that comes silently 
in the night, from which, the next morning, warm- 
blooded life seems to recoil. ... If the first snow comes 
during the day, we apparently don’t much mind it. .. . 
Birds fly, dogs trot about . . . men work; children play. 
But let the first snowfall come by night and it is quite a 


different story. aeeeea os 
ountry Chronicie. 


[ DO not find winter sad: it holds the promise of spring. 
—E. V. Lucas. 














Test Your Self-confidence 





ELF-CONFIDENCE is the keynote of 
success. But many of us do not 
reach our best because we are held 
back by the nagging thought that we 
are not good enough, or at least not 
as good as the people around us. 
Try this test to see where you 
stand. Answer “yes” or “no” to 
the questions before turning to the 
key at the end. 


1.—Do you feel embarrassed when 
you are asked to talk about 
yourself and your abilities? 


2.—Are you retiring and diffident in 
company? 


3.—Are you very sensitive to ridi- 
cule and sarcasm? 


4—Does criticism and correction 
make you feel miserable or very 
resentful? 


§.—Would you find it hard to stand 
up for your point of view if 
contradicted in public? 


6.—Generally speaking, are you 
prone to think that others are 
right while you must be 
wrong? 


7.—Are you often dissatisfied by the 
way you handle your problems 
and your personal relation- 
ships? 


8.—Do you feel unsure of yourself 
when you have to meet 
strangers? 


9.—Do you worry a lot about what 
other people may be thinking 
of you? 


10.—Would a button off your jacket 
or a ladder in your stocking 
spoil your evening? 


11.—Do you worry about a decision 
after you have made it? 


12.—Do you make excuses for your- 
self when you fail at anything? 


13.—Do you shrink from responsi- 
bility because you are nervous 
of failure? 


14.—Do you seek advice and reassur- 
ance, rather than rely on your 
own judgment? 


15.—Would you wait for the initia- 
tive. to be taken by someone 
else, rather than take the lead 
yourself? 


16.—Do you find it hard to finish a 
job that is not turning out well? 


17.—Would it be a real struggle for 
you to break cut of the rut into 
something different? 


18.—Are you easily influenced by 
others? 


19.—Are you conscious of any real 
or fancied deficiency in yourself 
—some physical blemish, for 
example, or a lack of conversa- 
tional power or social polish? 


20.—Do you often wish you were 
somebody else? 


Count five marks for every “ yes”. 
You should score a low mark, not 
more than thirty. Anything over 
this reveals a tendency to inferiority 
feelings which can prove a handicap 
in the way you face up to life. 
You will be advised to take an 
accurate stock of yourself. All your 
good points and every small achieve- 
ment should be used to develop a 
more confident attitude. 

—The Psychologist. 
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Riddle of a Kilkenny Epitaph 


CURIOUS RECUMBENT GRAVE SLAB, 
just to the east of the round 
tower near St. 
Canice’s Cathedral, 
Kilkenny, has in- 
scribed on it: 
IHS 
DOM 
God be merciful to 
the soul of Mr. Patrick Kenneck 
who died February 1767 
aged twelve years, and to 
Mary his wife who 
died April 1767 
aged eleven years, 
with three of their children 
But the solution of that little pro- 
blem is one which I leave to you. 
It is prebably concerned with the 
dates of Confirmation rather than of 
birth. 
—RICHARD HAywarD, Leinster. 
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N THE PRESBYTERY ATTACHED TO ST. 

John’s Cathedral, Irishtown, Lime- 
rick, are preserved two of the most 
important medieval 
Catholic reliquaries in 
the country: the 
mitre and crozier of 
Bishop Cornelius O’Dea. Their 
workmanship’ in metal and semi- 
precious stones is so exquisite that 
tradition attributes them to an angel 
—but, in fact, the name of a gold- 
smith, Thomas O’Carryd, is inscribed 
on the mitre. 

Newtown Pery is, in the main, the 
City of Limerick we know today. In 
the late 18th century, Edmond Sexton 
Pery, then Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons, developed the 
marshy land by the banks of the 
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Shannon, known as Prior’s Land. 
Once the property of the Augus- 
tinian Canons Regular, it had been 
granted to Pery’s ancestor, Edmond 
Sexton, in the time of Henry VIII. 
With the impeccable taste of those 
18th-century Anglo-Irish landlords, 
Sexton employed Davis Duckart to 
lay out the new town; and such strict 
conditions were laid down in the 
leases regarding buildings, etc., that 
it might be said to be the first real 
attempt at town planning in these 
islands. ; 
—Rovert HERBERT in the Irish 
Times. 


ASTER SUNDAY, 1949.—SPENT PER- 

fect summer day with Coralie, Hil- 
ton and Paul in Antrim Glens. Irish 
Republic tonight at 
midnight. Dined at 
Harry McMillan’s and 
argued pleasantly about 
it. The McMillans, though dissent- 
ing, most reasonable. Drank to it with 
Hilton on return to hotel. Hilton 
sympathetic but also analytic, and 
piously. thanked God that England 
was free at last from 700 years of 
Irish domination, 

Was suddenly fired with mad 
desire to drink to National Event with 
sympathetic patriot. H. retired to 
bed and I, regarding solitary bottle, 
was inspired, in desperation, to ring 
bell of lift, and on its appearance said 
to liftman, who peered at me through 
the bars: “ Would you like to drink 
to the Republic?” 

Liftman’s face, of vivid and trying 
shade of blue, brightened at the word 
Drink, but developed hitherto un- 
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noticed network of veins at mention 
of Republic and asked with great 
suspicion, “ Which , Republic?” and 
on being enlightened about this 
stated firmly that he was 2 Devout 
Unionist. (Probably has Orange 
drum concealed somewhere.)  Re- 


turned to room to drink alone, and 
to send telegrams to Maud Gonne 
MacBride and a few others. 
—MIcHEAL MacLiAMMOr, Put 
Money in Thy Purse. 


EYOND THE WOOD-FRINGED BAY OF 
Sheep Haven, Horn Head stands 
above the Atlantic, its cliffs 600 feet 
sheer out of the water 
looking to Tory 
Island, a battlemented 
rock on which about 
200 hardy people live their own com- 
munity iife, existing mainly on fish- 
ing. Below Horn Head the Atlantic 
breaks into great caves with an echo 
that can be heard for many miles 
inland. Donegal’s north-west point, 
Bloody Foreland, sea and land rock 
strewn, stares at the Atlantic and 
suits its name. But south-west it 
gives a wonderful view of the coast 
with myriad islands and coves to 
Aran Island. 

A proud, poor, courteous people 
suits the country. Industry has 
painted mountain rock faces wherever 
possible with gold crops—sometimes 
earth carried there as in Indian fron- 
tier mountains. In a bog and heather 
glen white cottages shone clean and 
neat, cattle and horses were in sur- 
prisingly good condition, black-faced 
mountain sheep showed skill in seek- 
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ing se shelter. Turf ricks pro- 
vide fuel and make beauty. 

This is a country of princes— 
O’Donnell country—never conquered, 
from which an O’Donnell prince 
rode with Hugh O’Neill to the war 
of Elizabethan days which nearly 
ended British rule in Ireland, but, 
with defeat for the Gaelic princes, 
ended the Gaelic power. Great per- 
sonal dignity here, people of fine 
physique, beautiful children. 

—PAMELA HINKSON in Country 

Life. 


PHRASE “BY HOOK OR BY 
crook” is said to have had its 
origin in the Middle Ages, in the 
days of the Forest 
Laws. In these 
days wood and 
not coal was the 
chief fuel for heating, and the poor 
of a manor were permitted to go into 
the forests with.a hook and crook to 
get wood. What they could not 
reach they could pull down with the 
crook, 

But Mrs. A. C. Hall in her work, 
Ireland, relates as the origin of the 
phrase how that, when the ships of 
Strongbow were entering Waterford 
Harbour, he noticed a tower on one 
side and church on the other, and 
inquired their names. 

He was told that the lower was the 
Tower of Hook and the Church of 
Crook. Whereupon Strongbow ex- 
claimed: “We must take the town 
by hook or by crook.” 

—Irish Weekly. 
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Cwwerd ‘ 
“ WELL, how did you get along in school to-day?” 
* Grand, mother, but that new teacher is always ask- 
ing us foolish questions. To-day she asked everybody 


where they were born.” 


“Well, you certainly knew the answer to that—the 


Woman’s Hospital.” 


“ Of course I knew, but I didn’t want the class to think 
I was a cissy. I said: ‘ Croke Park.’” 





HE most interesting thing about 

the national joke that all Cork- 

men live in Dublin is that it is 
without foundation. A common Cork 
mame is McCarthy. Of the 225 
McCarthys in the Telephone Direc- 
tory, only a little over a third have 
settled in Dublin. 

A common Tipperary name is 
Ryan. There are about 315 Ryans 
in the Directory. Some two-thirds 
of them—that is, double the propor- 
tion of Corkmen—have addresses in 
Dublin. And, yet, Cork is the largest 
county in Ireland. 

Is the joke a tribute to the energy 
of. Corkonians, or is it a criticism of 
their all-too-effective way of making 
themselves heard, or is it simply 
that people feel that when a county 
is 3,000 square miles in extent, and 
has about 300 miles of coastline, it 
ought to be big enough to contain 
any reasonable body of inhabitants? 


Y own view is that the reason why 
we find something special, or, if 
you do not happen to like the tribe, 
something odd, about our energetic 
southerners is that they are a blend, 
and that this blend arose out of the 
abnormal expansion of the county. 
In other words, there are several 
counties of Cork, and several kinds 
of Corkmen. 

Cork county was not always so 
large. The other day I bought John 
Speede’s map of The Province of 
Mounster, published in 1610. Cork 
was thereon shown as stretching, 
roughly, from between the Bandon 
River on the south, to below the 
Blackwater on the north, and from a 
bit behind Macroom on the west to 
the confines of the de Barry estates 
well on this side of Youghal. It had 
no coastline at all. Since then it has 
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expanded to every point of the com- 
pass. It has become an agglutination 
of what we might call little statelets. 

We should get out of our heads the 
illusion that when the Almighty 
created the world Cork county was 
laid out for Corkmen. It was ulti- 
mately fixed by some smart chaps in 
Whitehall, or Dublin Castle, and 
defined by some poor stooping, 
myopic cartographer. If we think of 
the family-names of the south we will 
form a much clearer idea of these 
processes of history, and travel with 
a much clearer eye. 








(THOSE ubiquitous McCarthys, for 

example, are mere upstarts as 
Corkonians. When I think of Cork 
the names that occur to me are such 
as the Norman Barrys, Roches, 
Nagles, Fagans, not to mention such 
later settlers as the Tinsleys and the 
Coppingers. 

We nowadays count all O’Driscolls 
and O’Donovans as Corkonians. But 
by contiguity, by geology, by charac- 
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ter these strong men from the wild 
coast and mainland around Skibbereen 
and Bantry ought to be lumped in 
with Kerry. And we have as much 
business to snatch the O’Sullivans of 
Berehaven from Kerry as we would 
have had to claim Dan O’Connell as 
a Corkman. 

Perhaps, then, I should not have 
said that Cork has expanded west or 
east. Perhaps the truth is that the 
outlying regions have invaded the old 
central core and swallowed it up. 
Barrys and Roches, indeed! i 
remember a hurling match in Cork 
between O’Sullivans and McCarthys. 
The Roches and the Barrys would 
now be hard set to organise an inter- 
tribal tennis match. 

So, as the traveller moves outward 
from the centre he will find it 
amusing to look for these blendings 
with Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary and 
Waterford. But he will also bear in 
mind that he is moving from a centre 
which is highly distinctive .in itself. 


ORK city is an Atlantic port, he will 

be told; not like your potty little 
cross-channel porteen of Dublin! 
That’s why, he will be told, Cork 
has such a cosmopolitan air. (This 
is one of the shaggy dogmas of Cork, 
and no eyebrow must flicker when it 
is announced.) And, yet, when I was 
a boy, unless I allowed my boyish 
loyalties grossly to deceive me, I was 
much less conscious of living in a 
provincial town than in an inter- 
national port. 

Those ships from Christiania or 
Odessa, Riga or Mobile! Those 
troops browned by India! Even 
those visiting monarchs! And we 
did not need, in those days, to go to 
Dublin or London for our drama: 
the playbills often assured us that 
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they came direct from the West End. 

The traveller, then, will seek for 
the two, three, four or more Cork 
counties concealed within the map’s 
arbitrary bounds. For south Cork he 
will want to visit Kinsale. This is 
McCarthy country. But they were a 
widespread sept. Blarney was a 
McCarthy castle, and Kanturk. If 
we persist too far west we will feel 
the Kerry touch beyond Rosscarbery 
and Leap. “Beyond the Leap, 
beyond the Law.” All those Somer- 
ville and Ross yarns have the true 
Kerry tang. 

When we move around to the 
north-west we hit the fiercest, wildest 
land in the county, west of Macroom 
and out to the Kerry mountains. But 
I swear this land is all bone of the 
bone of Kerry, and I know that many 
families in this west-Cork Gaeltacht 
were squeezed out of Kerry across its 
mountains and moors. I love this 
part of Cork very dearly, as everybody 
does who knows it. I would not 
barter five square miles around 
Gougane Barra for all Connemara. 


NoO8tTH of the Blackwater, you can 
almost smell the buttermilk of 
Limerick, Up here, around Liscarrol 


and Buttevant, we are in Barry 
country, horsy country, pastoral 
country, and again pastoral down the 
valley of the river towards Youghal, 
where the Barry strain crosses with 
the Roche. Each region has its own 
flavour, its own character, its own 
appeal; yet each is a synthesis or 
blend. 

When I now cast my mind’s eye 
over that wide and various, cloud- 
dappled county I begin to think that 
the Romantic Movement, and the 
Irish Literary revival which was part 
of it, have done as much to narrow 
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as to intensify our enjoyment of 
Ireland. 

They have over-concentrated on 
the picturesque West. They have 
distracted our eyes from the pastoral 
beauty of another Ireland whose 
riches are strewn along such valleys 
as the Blackwater’s and such plains 
as those north and east of Cork. 


BESvEs, rich land is rich in other 

things than what the romantics 
called “ scenery;” strong castles, noble 
houses, planned gardens—Kanturk, 
Mallow, Blarney, Coppinger’s Court, 
Conna (nobody should travel any- 
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where in Ireland without Harold 
Leask’s Irish Castles under his arm), 
or the Kingston demesne at Mitchels- 
town, which is one of the very few 
examples of planned landscape- 
gardening we possess. 

All these are now part of our 
heritage, monuments to the vicissi- 
tudes of history that have, over the 
centuries, made Corkmen the diverse, 
variegated, unpredictable, _ lively, 
flickering people they are. 

“Particoloured like the steeple,” 
they say, looking up at Shandon 
tower. Cork is as variegated as a 
butterfly’s wing! 





ee Yr Our Mineral Wealth 


RELAND was particularly rich in some of the metals of 
antiquity and rather poor in others. 

Gold was produced in large quantities and for its wealth 
in this commodity Ireland has attained a just fame. Gold has 
been reported from several sites in the country, and though 
there is no direct evidence the assumption that the Wicklow 
streams in the neighbourhood of Croghan Kinsellagh pro- 
duced most, if not all, of the Irish gold seems justified. 

Copper was found mainly in the south-western counties 
mear the coast, where many ancient mines are known, 
though there is no equivocal evidence of great antiquity of 
their working. Many of them may have been first worked 
in medizval times. 

Tin is reported in small geological deposits in a few 
places, and it is possible that quantities sufficient to warrant 
commercial exploitation did exist in Wicklow in the Bronze 
Age, and have since been completely exhausted. It seems 
more likely, however, that tin for Ireland was drawn from 
Cornwall. 

Silver is also known from a few sites in the country, but 
the number of objects of this metal which can be dated to 
prehistoric times in Ireland is exceedingly small. 

—Dr Joseru Rarrery, Prehistoric Ireland. 
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HAD never seen Rugger piayed, 

but as the representative of The 

Irish Statesman, 1 applied for a 
press ticket. My impressions of the 
game were as follows: — 

My friends had assured me for 
years that I must see one; I pleaded 
that I had never played football in 
my life, that I did not know which 
side of the ball you kicked, that the 
difference between Soccer and 
Rugger was as obscure to me as 
Sanskrit—it made no_ difference, 
they told me I should go because it 
was more exciting than the best 
detective story, more emotional than 
Tristan and Isolde. 

So I went, in faith and ignorance 
and—from the moment I became one 
of the crowd that pressed through 
the gates—in apprehensive excite- 
ment. But I hoped for the best; I 
hoped that someone very under- 
standing and communicative would 
sit beside me. 


Hz did. A large, black, elderly man. 

I could afford to lose no time. I 
at once attempted to establish 
relations. At first he was a little 
reserved; he warmed as soon as I 
let him know that my feelings were 
as bitterly anti-Scotch as his own, 
but as he began to talk I realised to 
my dismay that he was an expert, a 


fanatical expert, and that if he dis- 
covered my abysmal ignorance he 
would sink into silent contempt. At 
all costs I must hide it, so I talked 
brightly about the rain and the 
condition of the ground. 

Even the subject of mud held 
technicalities beyond my ken; it 
seemed there were players who did 
better in the mud and players who 
did worse, there were subtleties of | 
muddiness that were beyond me. 

Travelling in the train to the 
match I had almost succeeded in 
learning by heart the names of the 
teams; the black man discussed each 
member in turn, he said over their 
names like a rosary. I had once met 
one of the Irish team for a moment 
and I shamelessly claimed him as an 
old and intimate friend, it was the 
only picture-card in my hand and I 
played it for all it was worth. 

I was looked at with deeper 
respect, but the black man was 
very pessimistic. We hadn’t a chance 
I gathered, not one chance in a 
hundred. On the other side of me 
sat a littlk mousy woman. She 
seemed to be alone. She looked 
unutterably bored. 


PLE were foolishly singing some- 
where. Whatever number of 
thousands of people the newspapers 
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reported next day were in front of 
us and around us, but my impression 
was that we three were extraordi- 
narily alone, that nothing was quite 
real except ourselves, and that we 
were hovering on the edge of some- 
thing tremendous, something as 
terrific as a De Quincey nightmare. 

And endlessly the man talked of 
the players; they grew gigantic as he 
talked, they had an epic quality, they 
were heroes, gods, they seemed lo 
have stepped out of ancient Greece 
or ancient Ireland. 

When they really appeared they 
seemed at first disappointingly small 
and distant and I was again in that 
high theatre gallery looking down at 
my first play and feeling puzzled and 
apprehensive. The first thing I had 
to do was to establish clearly in my 
mind which team was Ireland’s and 
which Scotland’s. I did this with 
comparatively little difficulty. 

And after five minutes’ play I felt 
that I understood Rugby football to 
its ultimate technicality. It was 
clear to me that both teams were 
playing with extraordinary stupidity, 
they were brave, they were dashing 
but they were incredibly stupid. 

After each futile rush I was pre- 
pared to go down to the field and 
demonstrate to each player just 
where his fault lay, just what he 
should have done. The Scottish 
team might be left to wallow in its 
ignorance, but give me ten minutes— 
five minutes—alone with the Irish 
team; it only wanted to be told and 
Scotland was a beaten pack. 


BECAME conscious that the black 
man was speaking. I answered 
him, “ Yes, what?” but discovered 
that he was not speaking to me, he 
was talking ever so softly to each 
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player in turn, advising them, ex- 
horting them, cursing them. His face 
had grown very white and it looked 
terrible in contrast to his black beard, 
terrible words issued from nis pale 
lips, unimaginable _blasphemies, 
fantastic obscenities. I thought for 
an instant of the bored woman, but I 
had not time to trouble whether she 
heard him or not. 

For the players had long ago 
ceased to look small, they loomed 
gigantic. There was nothing in the 
world but them, I was merged in 
them, ran with them, kicked with 
them, tasted the mud with them. 

And then—it was after one of 
Ireland’s worst stupidities, after a 
piece of childish fumbling that made 
me groan—I felt the woman’s arm 
steal through mine. I was furious 
with her. At a moment like this! 
When everything that mattered was 
at stake! 

I could have struck her; I turned 
on her ready to pass on some of the 
obscenities I had just learned, but I 
found she wasn’t looking at me, her 
hat was pushed far back on her head, 
her face was very red and tears were 
running down her cheeks. Of course 
I began to cry too. 


AT 4 dentist’s enough gas should be 

given at a time to extract all the 
malefactors and at a football match 
there should be no half-time, the 
cessation of strain, the knowledge 


that it is too 
agonising. 

In the’ interval the man _ talked 
quite calmly and rationally and with 
a shattering display of technical 
knowledge. His pessimism had grown 
deeper. The woman had withdrawn 
her arm and had retired into her 


reserve, 


will begin again 
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My feelings during the second half 
were entirely different. I gave up the 
idea that I could teach Ireland any- 
thing. Nothing could be done. I 
felt fatalistic. The woman’s arm was 
through mine and I mechanically and 
regularly pressed it to show my 
sympathy; she started to utter little 
cries “Oh, oh.” But I was very 
silent, quite hopeless and despairing, 
suddenly numb. Stevenson was hurt, 
was gone. I had expected it. Disaster 
was inevitable. 

There was a sudden roar, perhaps 
we had scored, perhaps we had 
increased our lead. It didn’t matter, 
the match would go on, Scotland 
would score. Undoubtedly we would 
be beaten. 


AND then I thought of The Last 

Ride Together: “ Who knows but 
the world may end tonight?” Who 
knows? 


Mightn’t it end now, this 
moment while I sat at Lansdowne 


Road? I suppose it was very bad 
sportsmanship, but I started to pray, 
silently, with passion and intensity, 
“Dear Merciful God, make the 
world end now.” 

Over and over again I prayed. I 
shut my eyes tightly, I could not 
bear to see Scotland score. There 
was a roar of voices—or was it the 
roar of many waters, the rending of 
the heavens, the dissolution of the 
earth? And we had caught up our 
players and were hurrying them up- 
wards past a moon that had turned 
to blood, past a sun that had turned 
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to ash, past the constellations of the 
uttermost unknown stars, straight up 
a golden street to the throne of the 
Almighty God. 

We threw them down before the 
throne all muddy and half naked as 
they were, we threw ourselves down 
in obeisance to the Majesty, and 
panted out “We won, O God, we 
won. The rules of the Rugby Union 
declare that if the world comes to 
an end while a match is in progress 
the tearn that is leading shall be 
held to have won the match.” 

And God said “ All right.” 


OPENED my eyes. There was a 

tremendous and confused noise all 
round me. The earth seemed mov- 
ing, seemed breaking up into little 
black pieces, everyone was standing 
up, was shouting, pushing. I realised 
that the match was over. 

I made my only mistake of the 
afternoon: I asked the black man 
who had won. He stared at me, 
astonishment slowly gave way to 
contempt. He opened his mouth, I 
waited for the torrent of foul words, 
but he changed his mind. Obviously 
I was too contemptible and he turned 
away without answering my question. 

The woman straightened her hat 
and disappeared. I had to buy an 
evening paper. 

(Truth compels me to add that I 
was unable to get a ticket for the 
match, that I did not see it. But if 
I had been there everything that I 
have related would have happened). 


Cwhrsd 


1c Cop: “When I saw you come around the curve 
I said to myself: ‘ Forty-five at least.’” 
Woman Driver: “Well, you’re a way out. It’s this hat 


that makes me look so old.” 


—Farmers’ Fournal. 





Men, Women and Marriage 





The Five Qualities of a 


Spirited 


HAVING PAINTED THOUSANDS OF 

women, I do not undervalue 
physical beauty. But without certain 
feminine qualities of spirit, such 
beauty is a cheap thing. 

These qualities are in the order 
named: serenity, kindness, courage, 
humour, passion. Endowed with this 
vitality, women glow with an in- 
candescence of spirit that can be felt, 
if not actually seen. 

Flesh uninhabited by spirit tends 
to deteriorate with appalling rapidity. 

—JamMes M. Face. 


Question of Vision 


BLONDES OR BRUNETTES HAVE 
better eyesight? 

Blondes, especially those with blue 
eyes, are generally more susceptible 
to eye-strain than brunettes. This is 
because blondes require more light to 
see by than brunettes, and therefore 
are more sensitive to glare. 

—Irish Weekly Independent. 


The Sicklier Sex 


OMEN LIVE LONGER THAN MEN, BUT 
men apparently have less sickness, 
if findings of a United States public 
health survey are generally applicable. 


* * * 


Health workers canvassed house- 
holds in thirty-five city blocks of 
Baltimore once a month for five 
years. They asked questions about 
illnesses which disabled members of 
the family for at least a day. 


Woman 


Their published findings showed 
that about 75 per cent. of the women, 
but only 54 per cent. of the men, 
were disabled at least once annually. 

* * * 


Of the eighty-seven diseases that 
were tabulated as common te both 
sexes, the women ranked higher at 
60 per cent. and the men had higher 
rates at 40 per cent, 

* * * 

Women suffered most from 
neuritis, thyroid ailments, headache, 
nervousness, liver and gall bladder 
trouble. Men were bothered most 
by ulcers, chronic bronchitis, heart 
trouble and hernia. 

—The Advocate. 


Milady’s Attire 


FOLLOWING IS A WOMAN'S 
shopping list, bearing date 1719, 
which will give us a very fair idea 
of what a fashionable lady used to 
wear : — 
A smock, of cambric holland. 
Marseilles quilted petticoat. 
A hoop petticoat, covered with 
tabb. 
A French silk quilted petticoat. 
A mantua and petticoat, of French 
brocade. 
A French point, ruffles and tucker. 
English stays, covered with tabb. 
A Flanders lace handkerchief. 
A black silk 4 la mode hood. 
French embroidery and bosom 
knot. 
Pockets, of Marseilles quilting. 
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Sable tippet. 

Lining, of Italian lutestring. 

Turkey handkerchief. 

A beaver and feather, for the forest. 

A riding suit, with embroidery of 
Paris. 

Three dresses, for the masquerade, 
two from Venice. 


—Godey’s Lady’s Book (1858). 
Wedding Symbolism 


VEIL WORN BY THE BRIDE 
symbolises her virginity and 
likewise a loving and respectful sub- 
mission to her spouse. Some have 
explained this item as a remnant of 
the days when the bride was veiled 
to conceal and shield her from the 
charm cf evil spirits. 

The garland often placed upon the 
head over the veil signifies gladness 
and the dignity of marriage. The 
brooch attached to the bride’s gown 
is an indication of her maidenly 
innocence. 

The ring upon her finger is sym- 
bolic of a covenant and, more 
specifically, of the unity and indis- 
solubility of their marriage. 

—Rev. W. J. G. in The Cantian. 


Over Three Generations 


LTHOUGH THE YOUNGER GENERATION 

may believe it has a new way of 
“ pitching woo”, the basic patterns 
of courtship have not changed much 
in three generations, according to a 
study made by Marvin R. Koller of 
Kent State University, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Koller’s questionnaires were dis- 
tributed mostly at Ohio State 
University. His results sum up the 
experiences of 200 young married 
women, their mothers, and their 
maternal grandmothers—zoo from 
each generation. 
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In each generation courtship 
tended to last one to one and one half 
years. The majority of women from 
each group claimed to have seriously 
regarded only one young man as a 
possible mate. And nineteen years 
was in each case the average age for 
first date with future husband—* no 
modern tendency” to rush into or 
postpone marriage showed up. 

However, engagements, as opposed 
to courtship, declined in length 
from eleven to six months. Third- 
generation girls were more apt than 
their grandmothers to give gifts to 
their boy friends. Also they were 
more liable than their grandmothers 
to find their parents disapproved of 
the boys they dated. 

—Liberty. 


Victorian Beauties 
Art of Beauty for Ladies. In 
the morning use pure water as an 
ablution; after which abstain from all 
sudden gusts of passion, particularly 
envy, as that gives the skin a sallow 
paleness. Ingenuous candour will 
give an openness to the countenance 
which will make you universally 
agreeable. 

A desire of pleasing will add fire 
to your eyes, and breathing the air 
of sunrise will give your lips a 
vermilion hue. Amiable vivacity may 
be heightened and preserved if you 
will avoid late hours and card 
playing, as well as novel reading by 
candlelight. 

A white hand is a very desirable 
ornament. If a young lady would 
excel her companions in this respect 
she must keep her hands in perpetual 
motion, which will have a wonderful 
effect. 


Ballybrack (1890). 


Mrs. JAMESON. 


SOND 
MIABLE, bovine women make much better mothers than 


neurotic college graduates. 


—PEARL Buck. 





Fifty Years of Medicine in Dublin 





Condensed from the 
Journal of the 
Irish Medical 

Association 


RECEIVED my first instruction in 

the practice of medicine and 

surgery in the wards of Tipperary 
Workhouse Hospital, which I visited 
daily with my uncle, who was one 
of the hospital’s two medical officers, 
for some months before I began my 
regular medical course. 

The hospital had about eighty beds, 
some of them occupied by subacute 
or chronic cases admitted from the 
body of the house, as the general 
workhouse was called. Many patients 
were admitted from the town and 
surrounding district. 

The nursing staff consisted of three 
nuns and one paid night attendant. 
A lay sister had charge of the kitchen. 

When patients required special 
attention, intelligent inmates of the 
workhouse were selected. One of 
these frequently employed for this 
purpose in the male wards was a 
man named Patsy Duhy. He had 
served as a soldier in India, but after 
he had left the army, having lost his 
right foot as the result of an accident, 
he became: an inmate of the work- 
house, leaving it only occasionally for 
a few days to go on a spree. 


MAN of medium height, with a 
very intelligent face and brown 
beard, he was thoroughly reliable in 


and Tipperary 
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carrying out instructions. He walked 
with the aid of a stick, as his artificial 
leg was not a good one. He often 
amused me by his humorous sayings. 

Speaking of a patient who had a 
very good appetite, he said: “ He’d 
ate the tin commandments without 
breakin’ wan of ’em.” Referring to 
the bottle of porter which, with some 
extra rations, he received as a reward 
for his services, he declared: “ Wan 
bottle of stout isn’t much good. 
Sure, I do have that drunk in me 
mind before I sees it at all.” 

When a police constable whom he 
had been helping to nurse was 
convalescent and had been allowed to 
go into the town for the day, I said 
jokingly to Patsy that it was a pity 
he had not accompanied him. “He 
might have a dacenter man along 
wid him,” he answered, “but he 
couldn’t have a better fella.” 


G my attendance at the 
hospital I acquired some experi- 
ence in the treatment of fractures, 
including fractures of the skull. 
These injuries, now seldom seen 
except as the result of accidents, were 
then fairly common as the result of 
faction fights occurring at fairs. 
A man who sustained a fracture of 
the skull at a fair died, and his 
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assailant was tried and convicted of 
manslaughter. Before passing sen- 
tence the judge asked him if he had 
anything to say in extenuation of the 
crime. 

“T have, me lord,” he said. “ You 
heard the doctor swearing that the 
deceased man had a very thin skull. 
I put it to you in all fairness, me 
lord, that if he had a very thin skull, 
the fair of Cappawhite was no place 
for him to be.” 

Patients suffering from delirium 
tremens were occasionally admitted 
to the hospital. An amusing incident 
occurred in connection with a patient 
who was a prominent local politician. 
He had become very violent and was 
with difficulty being restrained from 
getting through a window, when 
one of the attendants had a happy 
thought. Pointing to a chair, he 
said: “ Mr. ——, I propose that you 
now take the chair.” 

The sound of the familiar words 
had an immediate effect. The patient 
sat down and was soon persuaded to 
return to his bed. 

Delirium tremens was then fairly 
common and sometimes ended fatally, 
but is now rarely seen in country 
districts. Whether this is due to the 
fact that there are fewer hard 
drinkers or because the drink con- 
sumed is less toxic, it would be 
difficult to say. 

About twenty-five years ago nearly 
all the workhouses in the Twenty-Six 
Counties were abolished, one being 
kept open in each county as a home 
for the accommodation of old, infirm 
and destitute persons. About the 
same time most of the workhouse 
hospitals were closed, as the Govern- 
ment decided that one large central 
institution would be sufficient for the 
needs of each county. This decision 
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has since been found to have been a 
great mistake. It has inflicted much 
hardship on the sick poor and their 
relations. 

Since the abolition of workhouses, 
some once familiar pedestrians have 
disappeared from our’ main roads. 
Able-bodied tramps, sometimes fol- 
lowed at a short distance by their 
wives (for the pair seldom walked 
side by side), are no longer to be 
seen making their leisurely way from 
one of these hoste:s to another. 

Some members of the tramp class 
have horse-drawn caravans in which 
they sleep, while others have only 
donkeys and carts, and spend their 
nights under makeshift tents at the 
side of the roads. The days of what 
might be called the bona fide tramps 
are gone. 


. LAFFAN was at that time the 

best-known practitioner in the 
county. He was something of a 
character; he had a very hot temper 
and those who aroused his anger by 
their stupidity or carelessness were 
usually denounced with considerable 
vehemence. 

When called out into the country 
on a very wet day or night he used 
to hire a vehicle commonly called a 
“covered car”. It had a square 
body covered with black waterproof 
material and was mounted on two 
wheels. It was entered from behind 
by a low door, with an opening above 
which could be closed by strapping 
together two leather curtains. The 
driver sat high up in front between 
two small windows. 

One dark night the doctor went in 
one of these cars to visit a parish 


-_priest who lived about six miles from 


Cashel. After he had been in the 
house for some time he came out to 
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get his bag. The car had no lamps, 
as few hired cars carried them in 
those days, and the driver did not 
see him going back into the house. 

Having heard the door of the car 
slam, he thought that the doctor had 
entered it, so, turning his horse 
around, he started on the homeward 
journey. When he arrived in Cashel 
and did not hear the doctor getting 
out of the car, he got down and found 
to his surprise that it was empty. 

Not knowing what had happened, 
he drove back over the road along 
which he had come. When he had 
gone three miles he met the priest’s 
pony-trap conveying the doctor home. 
The latter abused him roundly and 
called him a “ putty-brained block- 
head ”. 


[N 1889 I went to Dublin to continue 

my studies. As I now lived alone, 
occupying a bed-sitting room in 
Hardwicke Street, I sometimes felt 
very lonely in the evenings. How 
pleased I used to be on _ these 
occasions when I heard the sounds of 
a barrel-organ approaching the house, 
and how the feeling of loneliness re- 
turned when the musician had, on 
his joyous errand, passed through the 
street and the cheerful strains died 
away in the distance. 

I entered at the Carmichael School. 
The hospital which I attended was 
the Mater Misericordiae. “The 
Mater,” as it has always been called, 
was afterwards enlarged, but it was 
even then the largest hospital in 
Dublin, having more than 300 beds. 

The senior physician, Sir Chris- 
topher Nixon, was a great authority 
on diseases of the heart and of the 
nervous system, and his clinical 
lectures were attended by a great 
many students, some of whom came 
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from other hospitals. He was one of 
the few members of his profession in 
Ireland on whom a baronetcy was 
conferred. There were, however, 
several knights, and their number in- 
creased during the following years. 

It was a pleasant and on the whole 
a leisurely period in the medical as 
well as in the social life of Dublin. 
Every morning the leading physicians 
and surgeons were to be seen driving 
to their hospitals in smart dog-carts 
or carriages drawn by high-stepping 
horses. 


Mater at that time had no 
trained nurses. Day nursing was 
carried out by Sisters of Mercy, 
members of the congregation who 
founded and maintained this great 
institution almost entirely by means 
of voluntary contributions. Night 
nursing was carried out by ordinary 
maids. Some twelve months later 
probationer nurses were appointed to 
the wards and a training school was 
founded under a very competent lay 
matron. 
’ I began early to take.an interest in 


‘surgery, and attended regularly in the 


operating theatre. The days were 
long past in which the surgeon, when 
operating, wore an old frock-coat 
which had seen much service in the 
theatre, and bore the bloodstains of 
many operations. 

Though antiseptic methods had 
now been in use for some years, 
modern aseptic technique had not 
been developed and sterilised gowns 
masks and rubber gloves were not 
worn. Instruments were sterilised by 
being immersed for half an hour in 
a solution of carbolic acid; later a 
steriliser was provided in which they 
were boiled. 

The surgeon’s preparations were 
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simple. Having removed his coat, he 
put on a waterproof apron, turning 
up his shirt sleeves, thoroughly 
scrubbed his hands and forearms, 
disinfected them with antiseptic solu- 
tion and was ready to begin his work. 


JEEMERGENCY operations were rare, 
and during my eighteen months’ 
residence in hospital (which termin- 
ated in the end of 1892) I had never 
seen an operation for appendicitis. 
Indeed up to the time, many years 
later, when I began to operate on 
cases of this affection myself, I had 
not seen the operation performed. 
The affection had long been known 
under the name of perityphlitis, but 
operation was undertaken only when 
an abscess had formed and had 
become comparatively superficial. 

Sir Frederick Treves practised the 
removal of the appendix after the 
acute attack had subsided, but this 
procedure had not yet been generally 
adopted. Patients suffering from 
perforation of gastric or duodenal 
ulcers were operated on, with almost 
invariably fatal results, only when 
peritonitis had developed. 

Nowadays, early operation in these 
cases provides some of the most 
dramatic triumphs of surgery. 

Three months after I passed my 
final examination, I was appointed 
junior house surgeon to the Mater, 
and soon afterwards performed my 
first operation: amputation of a.fore- 
finger. The patient was an uncouth 
Tipperary youth of seventeen. One 
day he asked me to order a bottle of 
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stout for him. “I feel very wake,” 
he said. “I suppose ’tis all the blood 
I lost when ye were cuttin’ off me 
finger above in the slaughter house.” 
This was the only time I ever heard 
an operating theatre so called. 


HaD charge of the wards of 
Surgeon Charles Coppinger. 
When Coppinger was a. young 

man he was attending a lady of 
nervous temperament who was 
suffering from some minor gastric 
affection and who asked him to get 
Sir Dominic Corrigan (who with Dr. 
William Stokes had a European 
reputation) to see her in consultation. 
When Sir Dominic, after examining 
the patient and having had a 
short consultation with Coppinger, 
returned to her room, she asked him 
to tell her exactly what he thought 
was the matter with her. 

“Oh! the matter with you, 
madam,” said Sir Dominic, ~and 
having paused and looked: through 
the window for some seconds he 
pointed to the region of the stomach 
and said: “You’ve got a little 
emporium there.” The lady thanked 
him and seemed to be quite satisfied. 

On his way to the carriage he said 
to Coppinger: “It is a great mistake 
to give that kind of person too much 
information.” On going back to take 
farewell of the patient Coppinger, 
happening to look through the 
window, saw a painter putting the 
finishing touch to the word “ Em- 
porium” on a shop front at the 
opposite side of the street. 


CwhT od 
A FRIEND will remember a hundred good deeds and forget 


one mistake. 
mistake you make. 


An enemy will never forget the one 


—WrL ROGERS. 








FTER a short run along the Wo sooner has one started brooding 
Dublin-Navan roac, life takes on those early monks and the 
on a new complexion. The air ruins than one is confronted by the 
is fresh, the fields seem unbelievably earthly splendour of King John’s 
green. Contented cows gaze cynic- Castle. This massive structure must 
ally at the dusty Dublin car and be one of the finest examples of 
seem to say: “ What’s your hurry? Anglo-Norman architecture in the 
There’s lots of grass here. Take off world. From its towers all Meath 
your shoes and walk in it; munch it lies before us, with Trim nestling 
as we do, then lie down and forget tight and secure just below. 
‘your troubles!” Yes, there in County The fascinating story of those who 
Meath they enjoy the richness of had associations with the castle—the 
natural things. de Lacys (who built it), the Morti- 
Almost too soon comes the bat- mers, the Verdons, the Cootes, 
tered signpost which fails to point Richard of England, and the im- 
the way to Trim. Nobody could tell prisonment of the families of 
whether that drunken arm was direct- Gloucester and Lancaster—would 
ing us to the right or to the centre. need a book to do it justice. 
The approach to Trim is quite 
astonishing. LMOsT drunk with history, one 
On the right is the Boyne, flanked’. turns from the ruins into the little 
by buttercups, rushes and long green town itself. It is dominated by an 
grass. On the left are those neat enormous structure reminiscent of 
little cottages with their clipped Nelson Pillar, Dublin. It is, believe 
hedging and a riot of rcses round it or not, a monument erected by the 
the snow-white walls. - grateful people of County Meath to 
Suddenly the ruins of the town the noble and august Duke of 
burst into view. First come the ivy- Wellington who went to school 
covered ruins of St. John’s Priory nearby. 
and the priory of SS. Peter and Paul. I wasted precious hours trying to 
Trim has been a sacred place ever discover why the townspeople had 
since St. Patrick himself founded felt so grateful to the Iron Duke. 
there an abbey of canons regular, One old lady suggested that “ he gave 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. St. a lot of the local boys a job at 
Loman was the first bishop in that Waterloo.” While a realistically- 
see. minded man took a pull of his pipe, 
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tipped his hat over his eyes and said: 
“Ma’m, dear, don’t be fretting— 
don’t you know he put it up himself!” 


UP beyond Wellington comes the 
greatest surprise of all. Not 
another ruin, just three small, smart 


factories that have given the ancient | 


town a new look, a new hope and a 
new prosperity. Torc, Spicer’s and 
Trimproof. ... , 

The simple natives of Trim can 
afford to laugh at the even simpler 
natives of Dublin city. Long before 
it became fashionable in our capital 
city, the boys and girls who work in 
Torc had had a five-day week, a 
morning break for tea, a health 
scheme, a pension scheme and other 
amenities. 

One of the reasons may be that 
their boss is an ex-trade union 
official, a grizzled Northerner with a 
most unusual mixture of humour and 
common sense. His name _ is 
Ridgeway. 

Spicer’s produces envelopes; Torc 
produces carbon paper and type- 


Brotherly Love 


thd 
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writer ribbon; Trimproof, the baby 
of the outfit, manufactures chair 
covering, material for making hand- 
bags, stuff that is gay and practical 
and can be sponged over with a damp 
cloth by the harassed housewife. 


WALKED over these three factories 
and could see that the workers were 
happy and at ease. I was not sur- 
prised to learn, therefore, that pro- 
duction is both sure and steady. The 
only thing that can cast a shadow over 
an up-and-coming enterprse is the 
shortage, and price, of the necessary 
raw materials. 

There we have Trim. The ruins, 
the splendour of ancient monuments 
beside the smooth-running Boyne, 
while just up the hill overailed boys 
and girls are turning out first-class 
products under first-class conditions. 
That is modern Ireland in a nutshell; 
the old and the new combined to 
create something which is a blend of 
both. If you can, negotiate that odd 
signpost and go and see Trim. And 
maybe you'll want to stay there. 


young window-cleaner was very much in love, and 
his continual sighing got on his friend’s nerves. 

“For goodness’ sake, ask the 
settle the matter,” snapped his pal. 


girl to marry you and 
“You can’t keep your 


mind on your job while you’re so unsettled.” 
Jim promised to propose that night and to tell his friend 
the result next day. In the morning Jim looked gloomier 


than ever. 


“She said she was very sorry, but she couldn’t dream of 


marrying me, nice as I am, 


” he groaned. 


“She’s in love 


with another chap, but she said she’d regard me as a 
brother, and asked for brotherly help. They're going to 
elope to-morrow night, and I’m lending them my ladder!” 





The alleged prophet of woe staged a “comeback” in 19181 


Beware of the Black Pig! 
ova 


HE official ban on the black pig 
must mean the final disappear- 
ance from the Irish countryside 
of one of its most traditional 
possessions. The black pigs of 
Ireland have contributed largely to 
the country’s legendary lore, and they 
have nearly always been invested with 
mystic and other frightening qualities. 

At one time pigs in large numbers 
were herded in the woods that were 
then to be found all over the country. 
St. Patrick, it will be recalled, when 
brought to Ireland was engaged as a 
swineherd. 

But the legends are less concerned 
with herds of swine than with 
mysterious creatures of the black 
variety. There was, for instance, the 
great black pig that tore out the 
Valley of the Black Pig in the Ros- 
common region, and the southern 
pair that frequented a large area of 
County Cork, making destructive 
raids even into the now popular sea- 
side resort of Bailycotton. 


latter, according to the tra- T' 


ditional story, were the last repre- 
sentatives of the mysteriously gifted 
black pigs of Ireland. Elsewhere the 
animals had been extirpated, but 
these two defied destruction. They 
foraged separately, but had a meeting 
place near Castlemartyr. 

The female was of monstrous size, 
and the male was equipped with tusks 


fas 


four feet in length. For years the 
pair laid waste the countryside, until 
finally a valiant Geraldine killed the 
male; and thereafter the sow dis- 
appeared. 

But the boar’s putrefying carcase 
caused a pestilence in which 
thousands of people died, and this 
calamity was ascribed to vengeance 
on the part of the black sow. 


ALES of the legendary black pig 
survived into our own times, for 
as lately as the year 1918, Roscom- 
mon’s famous black pig—or a lineal 
descendant of it—made a sensational 
come-back. Here is a newspaper 
account published in April, 1978, 
announcing the animal’s return. 

“ A strange apparition has appeared 
at Kiltruston, near Strokestown, in 


Condensed from the Cork Evening Echo 
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the shape of a black pig. Two little 
girls saw the pig, but, strange to say, 
none of the older people can see it. 
A clergyman visited the place but 
could see nothing, although the little 
girls pointed out to him where the 
pig was standing. 

“ The: local people believe that this 
is the black pig spoken of in the 
prophecy of Columcille. Crowds are 
visiting the place, and the children 
of the parisk are in a state of terror. 
Two men who cut a tree of an old 
rath or fort are ill, and many attribute 
their illness to the appearance of the 


pig. ‘ 


On May 1st, 1918, a Dublin daily 
newspaper reported as follows: 

“ A correspondent who has visited 
the district of Kiltruston says that a 
few yards from the roadway there is 
a small plantation which, according 
to local tradition, is haunted. Con- 
trary to the wish of the old people 
in the neighbourhood, two young 
men cut one of the trees in the 
plantation. Both of them are now 
understood to be ill, a fact which is 
considered significant in view of 
Columcille’s prophecy. 

“ An intelligent little girl of about 
twelve years of age was the first to 
observe the black pig. The 
peculiarity of its movements attracted 
her attention and, somewhat terrified, 
she informed the schoolmaster of 
what she had seen. . . The teacher 
could not see the pig, although the 
child insisted that the animal was 
there, accompanied by six bonhams. 
The gitl’s story was confirmed by 
ether children. To adults the pig 
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and bonhams were quite invisible. 

“On the following day the pig 
could clearly be seen by the children. 
When some of the more adventurous 
elderly people approached the tree 
stump the children cried out in 
horror that the pig was right beside 
them, and actually passing across 
their feet. . . For the third time the 
pig and bonhams were noticed, but 
since then the animals have not 
appeared. 

“ Many local people believe that the 
children did not lie. That the 
appearance of the black pig portends 
serious trouble in Ireland is generally 
believed, and legends relate that ail 
along, and north of the Valley of the 
Black Pig there will be an awful 
slaughter of the Irish race. 

“ The pig was prophesied to appear 
thrice during the Great War, and if 
it could run along the valley to Lough 
Boderg, near Kilmore, there would be 
great trouble which could only be 
averted by a one-eyed marksman 
shooting the animal at Bonnyaglass, 
a field behind Kilmore Rectory.” 


APPARENTLY the marksman did not 
fulfil the requirements of the 
prophecy, for on May 6th, 1918, the 
same paper announced: 
“The mysterious black pig, whose 


appearance caused such sensation 
throughout the County Roscommon, 
has reappeared at Creta Demesne, 
Kiltruston. While only visible to 
children, the animal, people say, could 
be heard moving and grunting by 
adults.” 

Soon after that the mysterious 
animal finally disappeared from sight. 


COD 


MAGNA CHARTA provided that no free man should be 
hanged twice for the same offence. 
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Eating and Drinking 





Have you Tried 
Goat’s Milk? 
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] HAVE OFTEN WONDERED WHY GOATS 

are not more popular in this coun- 
try. Goats’ milk is perhaps a little too 
strong and heavy for an uncultivated 
palate, though it is said to be the 
best of all milk to put in a cup of 
tea. A very small quantity is suffi- 
cient for a large cup, and the taste 
in tea is most attractive. 

In the North of Ireland goats’ milk 
is used in the farmers’ housholds and 
the cows’ milk goes to the creamery. 
In the South, however, one sees com- 
paratively few goats, and those few 
are owned by cottagers who do not 
give them much attention, and prob- 
ably do not get the best results. 

—Evening Mail. 


* * + 


HEN POTATOES FIRS£ ARRIVED IN 

this country the people did not 
like them, and for almost 200 years 
they remained unpopular as a food. 
Particularly they were despised by 
the wealthy. Cooking them, too, 
was a troublesome business. It 
meant putting them in a sack of sugar 
or spice. The alternative was stew- 
ing them in wine. 

Today the potato has another use 
as well as that of providing food. It 
is an important source of starch. In 
addition potatoes have been ground 
into flour which is pure white and 
sold as tapioca. It has also been 
used in the manufacture of con- 
fectionery. 

The potato’s leaves are poisonous; 


for it is a near relative of the night- 
shade, the most deadly plant that 
grows in these islands. 

—S. NAPIER in Assisi. 


* * * 


PROPER WAY TO MAKE YOUR TAY 
Is, when the wather’s b’iled, 
Take your pot an’ make it hot— ° 
Ij not, the tay is sp’iled! 
—ZozimMus (Dublin ballad 
singer). 


* * 7 


BRAcon IS A VALUABLE PROTECTIVE 

food and should be included in 
the menu of one meal each day in all 
households. 

One very old medical man I knew 
went his rounds until he was over 
eighty years, and made it a practice 
to have bacon at seven or eight meals 
each week. Nobody ever knew him 
to be ill, or to suffer from recurring 
colds, although he travelled over hill 
and dale in sunshine, in hail, in rain 
and in snow to attend his patients, 

He was known to advise all parents 
to give the children bacon and to 
sing loudly the praises of fat bacon. 
For children, he maintained, it mat- 
tered little whether they ate the fat 
or the lean, or none at all, so long as 
they used up the bacon gravy. Bread 
fried in bacon fat was a favourite 
prescription for delicate children. 

—Farmer’s Gazette. 


* * * 


ELIONS GIVE FOOD, DRINK AND 
medicine. If you dig them up in 
the autumn (first-year dandelions, 1.e., 
those that have not yet flowered) and 
plant them in boxes away from the 
light in a temperature of about 65 
degrees, they grow tender white 
leaves that yield winter vitamins. 
More complicated processes give a 
kind of beer, a wine and a substitute 
for coffee. 


—JorTTER in the Catholic Herald. 
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When putting up a plaque on 
Bernard Shaw’s birthplace, Dust- 
man Paddy O'Reilly suggested 
the following inscription to 
Superman Shaw: “ He gave his 
services to his country, unlimited, 
unstinted and without price.” 
Replied Shaw: “Your inscrip- 
tion is a blazing lie.” 











Shaw’s Dustman 
Friend 


RUSHWORTH FOGG 











O a tiny one-room-up, one-room- 

down cottage in narrow, work- 

ing-class Richmond Place South, 
Dublin, has come a letter from a 
miliionaire. He wants something 
from the dustman who lives in the 
cottage. But he is going to be dis- 
appointed. 

The dustman is fifty-eight-year-old 
Patrick Michael O’Reilly, friend of 
the late great Bernard Shaw, and 
conductor of a one-man crusade io 
shame Dublin into paying due honour 
to the memory of the dramatist. 

Paddy O’Reilly’s greatest treasure 
is his collection of letters and post- 
cards from G.B.S. 


“T’ve had a letter from a man 
named Bodmer at the International 
Red Cross at Geneva, who wants to 
buy my letters,” Paddy told me. “I 
den’t know who he is, but he’s not 
going to get them. I’m going to stay 
faithful to the memory of my friend 
Mr. Shaw.” 

Martin Bodmer is a millionaire 
Swiss banker, and the possessor of 
one of the world’s greatest collections 
of rare books. 


° [™ writing to the man asking how 
much he’s offering for the seven 
postcards, five letters anc photograph 
of himself that Mr. Shaw sent me,” 
said Paddy, “just to see how much 
they’re worth. But I’ve 4 notion to 
give them or leave them to some 
institution that would keep them safe 
for the Irish nation when I’m gone.” 
Short, square-shaped Paddy with 
his shock of iron-grey hair intends to 


continue lifting bins until he is sixty, 


when he can retire on pension. 
“Then I'll devote the rest of my life 
to reminding Dubliners of the master 
of the written word,” he declares, in 
his rich Dublin accent. 

He has done a lot of reminding 
already. Paddy was responsible for 
the placing of the marble plaque 
which indicates to numerous tourists 
and literary pilgrims that a house in 
Synge Street, Dublin, was the birth- 
place of Shaw. He also founded the 
Bernard Shaw branch (Dublin) of the 
Irish Labour Party. Last year he 
gave a talk on Shaw and an exhibi- 
tion of the letters at the Mansion 
House on July 26th, G.B.S.’s birth- 
day. 

Paddy’s Shavian enthusiasm began 
about thirty years ago, when he saw 
Man. and Superman at the Abbey 
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Theatre. In 1946 he sent Shaw a 
present for his ninetieth birthday, a 
golden shamrock. 

In reply he received his first Shaw 
postcard: “A golden shamrock—a 
charming gift. It is on my watch- 
chain and shall remain so until I 
myself drop off it.” 


“ | Hap been thinking for a long time 
*twas a terrible thing there was 
nothing on the wall of Mr. Shaw’s 
birthplace in Synge Street to show 
that a great Dubliner was born 
there,” relates Paddy. “I decided 
that if nobody else would do it, I 
would, so I started collecting tanners 
and bobs for it.” 
Paddy’s next letter from Shaw was 
a reply to his suggestion for an 
inscription on the plaque: “ You gave 
your services to your country, 
unlimited, unstinted and without 
price.” 
Shaw wrote: “ Your inscription is 
a blazing lie. I have lived less than 
twenty years in Ireland and more 
than seventy in England, and for all 
I know I may be hanged yet. All 
my political services have been given 
to the British Labour movement and 


international socialism.” , 


So the-plaque on the birthplace is 
in Shaw’s own words, with Shaw’s 
own wreath-of-shamrocks design: 


“Bernard Shaw, author of many 
plays, was born in this house, 26th 
July, 1856.” 

When Paddy sent Shaw, just before 
his ninety-first birthday, a picture 
showing shop stewards and committee 
members of the Irish Municipal 
Employees’ Trade Union, the great 
man replied: “Thanks for the 
picture. My ninetieth birthday would 
have killed any other man. Never 
mention it again. The union must 
not waste its means on an extinct 
back number like Bernard Shaw.” 


[NX 1947 Shaw invited his dustman 

friend to spend a holiday at Ayot 
St. Lawrence, Hertfordshire, at his 
expense. Paddy treasures his 
memories of that three-day visit, with 
vegetarian meals and a feast of con- © 
versation at Shaw’s Corner. G.B.S. 
was at the piano, playing Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, when Paddy 
arrived. 

Delighted to learn that the dust- 
man recognised it, the dramatist 
started talking about music. 

Paddy mentioned that he had 
studied singing under a professional 
teacher—“ and I used to be ashamed 
of my life going, on account of being 
a binman.” 

“You must sing me something,” 
demanded Shaw. 
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He listened with a connoisseur’s 
appreciation to Paddy’s heavy tenor 
rendering of For You Alone. At the 
end, applauding, he declared: “If I 
was you, with a voice like that, I 
wouldn’t be working for the Cor- 
poration.” 

They talked together about Dublin 
past and present, about the great Jim 
Larkin (whom both admired), and 
about Socialism. One day they fell 
asleep together in the sunshine beside 
a carving of a lamb on Shaw’s lawn. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


“ A GREAT man and a great Dubliner, 

the greatest of us all,” declares 
Paddy. “It’s a shame the way Dublin 
neglects his memory and hides his 
statue away inthe National Gallery. 
I'll not rest satisfied till there’s a 
statue of him where the public can 
see it. I’d take Nelson off his pillar in 
O’Connell Street and put Mr. Shaw 
in its place. Or perhaps he would 
be better with Grattan and Goldsmith 
on College Green. . I’m going on with 
my campaign till something’s done.” 








| IRISH DIGEST QUIZ 








Who 


—is the only man who has ever presided over 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
and has also been sentenced to death ? 

An Taoiseach, Eamon de Valera. (P. 9.) 

—wrote that lovely song, “ The Shawl of 
Galway Grey,” and what is his present 
office ? 

Patrick Hogan, T.D. for County Clare 
and Ceann Comhairle of Dail Eireann. 
(P. 19.) 


What 


—Frenchman, well-known in Ireland has 
described Dublin as “ too prosperous, too 
international , too non-different, too American- 
ised, too over-laden with glittering cinemas 
and shining cars and fat jobs?” 

M. Roger Chauvire, formerly Professor of 
French at University College, Dublin. 
(P. 35.) 

—constitutes size im (a) hats, (b) socks, 
(c) collars ? : 
(a) one-eighth of an inch 
inch (c) half an inch. (P. 40.) 


(b) one 


When 


—was Income Tax introduced into Ireland, 
who was the ‘villain of the piece’, and 
what was the rate of taxation ? 

Gladstone extended Income Tax to 
Ireland in 1853. The original rate was 5%, 
1/- in the £, on incomes from £50 a year 
and upwards. (P. 80.) 

—did a military figure, now a British Minister, 
win the Mile Championship of Ireland, 
and what was the athlete’s name ? 

On Whit Monday, 1914, the I.A.A.A. 
mile championship at the R.D.S. Grounds, 
Ballsbridge, was won by Harold Alexander, 
now Viscount Alexander of Tunis and 
Britain’s Defence Minister. (P. 20.) 


Where 


—was the American Declaration of Independence 
printed, and by whom? 

In Philadelphia, on 4th July, 1776, by 
John Dunlap from Strabane. (P. 32.) 
—is there a memorial to a husband, aged 12, 

and his wife, aged 11 ? 
Near the round tower that stands beside 
St. Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny. (P. $5.) 





A young Corkman jots down his impressions 


What I thought of 


NEW 


YORK 


DAVID P. O7MAHONY, M.A. 


NE of the things that a stranger 

first notices in New York is what 

might be called its “ angularity ” 
—the straightness of the streets and 
avenues. Streets run east and west, 
and avenues north and south. They 
are perfectly straight—often for miles. 
There is, however, a slight curve in 
Broadway, so that it cuts through 
some of the other avenues, Inciden- 
tally, Broadway is not very broad. 

Most buildings in New York are 
not more than about twelve stories 
high and many are much lower. 
Nevertheless the skyscrapers domin- 
ate the skyline. They are an in- 
credible sight—so high that, for 
example, they completely dwarf the 
spires of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
St. Patrick’s, which is on Fifth 
Avenue, is probably bigger than any 
church in Ireland, but it looks very 
small indeed compared with some of 
the buildings around it. 

All directions in New York are in 
terms of “uptown” and “down- 
town”. At first you imagine that 
“uptown” and “downtown” are 
actual parts of the city and you ask 
where the one begins and the other 
ends. But you soon find out— 
possibly after a costly mistake: the 
subway fare is ten cents—that they 
are merely indications of the direc- 
tions in which a place is. 


Fares on the subway and buses are 
standard. Thus the cost of going a 
few blocks and of going from one 
end of the city to the other—a 
distance of well over twenty miles— 
is the same. 


‘Tue average New Yorker has to 

work very hard, lives in a small 
2partment and usually has to travel— 
they call it “commuting ”—for an 
hour, and often even as much as two 
hours a day, between his home and 
his work. 

People seem to work much harder 
than here in Ireland. It may be 
because the cost of living is so high 
that they have to earn every possible 
penny. _Whatever the reason, every- 
body wants to work—even married 
women and children at school. 

Apartments are well equipped. 
Things like refrigerators and washing- 
machines often go with an apart- 
ment. In other words, they are the 
property of the landlord and not the 
tenant’s own. Nearly everyone has a 
tei_phone. Every building is pro- 
vided with central heating. This is 
a great boon in the home—no fires 
to light on a cold morning and no 
bother with coal during the day. 

It has some disadvantages, ‘of 
course. If you’re accustomed to a 
fire you miss its friendliness. The 
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room seems to lack a focal point, as 
it were. Besides, the heat from pipes 
and radiator is somehow not as 
agreeable as the heat from a fire. 
Worst of all, however, is that in many 
of the apartment houses there are no 
alternative means of heating, and if 
anything goes wrong in the winter 
the occupiers just freeze. 


(USUALLY apartments are small and 

afford very little living space. 
When you mention that most Irish 
families live in houses all to them- 
selves and that many of them even 
have gardens, flat-dwellers become 
envious. Actually there is a great 
movement under way to the suburbs. 
But they are so far away from work 
places, and houses are so dear, that 
the cost of travel and of housing 
prohibits all but the higher-than- 
average income groups from going to 
live in them. 

Commuting is a real burden on 
people. It is very unpleasant to have 
to start the day by spending perhaps 
half an hour or more—standing, as 
likely as not—in a packed, stuffy sub- 
way train. It is still more unpleasant 
to have to come home in one after 
a hard day’s work. A visitor is 
surprised to see how tired and weary 
people are when they come in from 
work in the evening. They are often 
too tired to do anything but eat and 
go to bed. 

Relatively few engage actively in 
sports. Team games like football and 
baseball are conducted on a profes- 
sional basis, while things like golf 
and tennis are rather expensive. 
Consequently, most people can only 
be spectators. 

Of the entertainments the cinema 
is, of course, the most popular. 
Americans don’t seem to care very 
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much for stage plays, but “ musicals ” 
draw great crowds and are booked 
out for months ahead. Cinemas are 
to be found everywhere; many of 
them open as early as ten or eleven 
in the morning and remain open 
until midnight or later. They are of 
two kinds—*“ first-run ” and “ neigh- 
bourhood ” theatres. 

Generally, the first-run houses are 
“on Broadway”. In the entertain- 
ment sense, “ Broadway” means a 
stretch of about a mile of the real 
Broadway, beginning at Forty-second 
Street. The neighbourhood theatres 
are much cheaper than the Broadway 
ones, but by Irish standards still 
quite dear. 


You often hear that every American 

has a car. That is very far from 
being true. But there must be more 
cars there than in any other country. 
There are so many, in fact,‘ that 
motoring is nothing less than a pain. 
Curiously enough, the traffic is not 
sO noticeable in New York itself, 
although if you succeed in averaging 
ten miles an hour there you are doing 
very well. 

People coming into New York 
often park their cars out of town to 
save time, and then come in them- 
selves by subway. But when you get 
a bit outside the city the traffic has 
to be seen to be believed—cars 
bumper to bumper in a double 
stream on each side of the highway 
for miles and miles. Motorists have 
to pay tolls to cross the bridges— 
generally ten or fifteen cents. This 
is in order to pay off the cost of 
them. 

There is said to be a relatively 
higher proportion of the population 
going to universities in America than 
in any other country. It’s easy to 
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believe it, because there in Columbia 
alone there are over 28,000 students, 
and Columbia is only one of several 
universities in New York. Of that 
28,000 more than half are night 
students. There are some 1,200 
foreign students. 

When you enter an American 
university you hear everybody talking 
about the “campus”; this means 
simply what we would call the 
“college grounds”. Another con- 
fusing thing is that Americans nearly 
always say “ going to school” where 
we say “ going to college ” or “ going 
to the university”. You also hear a 
great deal of talk about “ points ”. 
This is the most confusing of all. 
Points are allotted to lectures and 
seminars, e.g., some lectures are three 
points while others are only two. 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY consists of a 


number of schools divided into 
three main categories. These are the 
undergraduate schools, the profes- 
sional schools and the graduate 
faculties. . 

The undergraduate schools offer a 
four-year general education course 
leading to the B.A, degree. A first- 
year student is called a Freshman; a 
second-year, a Sophomore; a third- 
year a Junior, and a fourth-year a 
Senior. The. Freshman and Sopho- 
more programmes are designed to 
broaden the students’ educational 
background, while in the Junior and 
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Senior years specialised study begins. 

A place like Columbia is so vast 
that at first sight it appears rather 
bureaucratic and impersonal. To a 
certain extent it is, but not as much 
as a casual observer might think. 
This is because there are all kinds of 
counsellors and advisers to help 
students in their academic and social 
life. ° 


A Few months is far too short a time 

to get to know a country. But 
some things stand out in relief, as it 
were. One of these is naturally the 
cost of living. Compared with Irish 
prices, American prices are fantastic. 
Another is the friendliness and 
genuine kindness of the people. They 
have a delightful custom of saying: 
“You're welcome”, whenever you 
thank them for anything, and they 
mean it. 

The immigrant’s lot is hard and his 
prospects none too bright in the 
main. Irish people you meet who 
cannot now go back for one reason 
or another often say with a sigh: 
“If we only worked half as hard at 
home as we have to here——”. 


trouble is, of course, that the 

Irish are willing tc do work and 

make sacrifices there that they 

wouldn’t even dream of doing in 

Ireland. The moral seems to be to 

stay at home—even though you’ll have 
to wait another bit for television! 


Cwrsd 


{:©MMy’S father found him in the garden.. He was shaking 
his pet rabbit and saying: “ Five and five!” 
“What on earth are you doing, Jimmy?” his father 


demanded. 


“Why,” said Jimmy, “teacher told us rabbits multiply 
rapidly, but this stupid can’t even add! ” 








| THAT’S HOW 


IT 
BEGAN 











Under the Hammack Tree 


HAMMOCK WAS INVENTED BY 
the aboriginal natives of some 
West Indian Islands and of Brazil. 
They used to sleep in nets woven 
from the bark of a tree called the 
hammack and which they suspended 
between trees. 
—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


The Invisible Invader 


HEN WAS INCOME TAX INTRODUCED 
into Ireland? The records, they 
tell me, show that the villain of the 
piece was Gladstone, who extended 
its Operation to this country in 1853. 
And there was a warning of its 
coming, for apprehensive Dubliners 
were informed in their local news- 
paper, Saunders’ News Letter, in its 
issue of November r1th, 1852, that: — 
. “Tt may be stated, on highly com- 
petent authority, that a semi-official 
communication has reached Dublin, 
conveying the comforting assurance 
that Her Majesty’s (Queen Victoria’s) 
present advisers mean to submit a 
proposition, on the opening of the 
present session, for an extension of 
the Income Tax to Ireland. 
“According to the plan in con- 
templation, it is intended that the tax 


shall be levied at the rate of five per 
cent. on incomes from £50 a year and 
upwards, the imposition not to be 
extended to incomes derivable from 
profits in trades or manufactures.” 

This “inspired” statement was 
undoubtedly intended to pave the 
way for the introduction of the tax in 
the following year. 

—LiAM RIORDAN in the Inth 
Catholic. 


Busman’s Holiday 
PHRASE “A BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY” 
originated about fifty years ago, 
when a London horse-bus driver who 
had a day off would always go to the 
terminus to see his horses start on the 
journey 
If he thought the temporary driver 
might not treat them well, he would 
do the journey as a passenger. If a 
driver was seen riding on his bus he 
was “ taking a busman’s holiday ”. 
—The Advocate. 


Christening the Cliché 
JREFORE THE DAYS OF THE LINOTYPE 

machines, the printed lines of 
books were put together letter by 
letter. 

A number of phrases, like our 
“more or less ”, “on the one hand”, 
“ on the other hand,” “ unaccustomed 
as I am to public speaking,” occurred 
so often that typesetters hit upon the 
idea of grouping these words into a 
bar to save themselves the bother of 
setting up these common phrases 
every time they occurred. 

The bars were called clichés and 
literally became worn-out phrases and 


—The Stylus. 


i takes two women to raise a male child—its mother and 


its wife. 


—Dr. J. A. Hotmes. 








TITO of 


GERARD 


NE of the most controversial 

figures in the world today is 

Josip Broz-Tito, dictator of 
Yugoslavia and arch-enemy of 
Christianity. Who have we to thank 
that Marshal Tito is as powerful as 
he is? None other than Winston S. 
Churchill ! 

For it was the British Prime 
Minister who secured the recognition 
of Tito as head, of the Yugoslav 
Government at the end of World 
War II. 

We read in British and American 
newspapers what a fine feliow Tito is; 
a great soldier, a most astute states- 
man, a defier of Stalin. . . . This is a 
lot of bunk, and the sooner all good 
Christians realise it the better. 


T70 is no friend of the West. The 

two have absolutely nothing in 
common. Tito’s best friend is Tito, 
but it must be admitted the Marshal 
is a very shrewd and far-seeing man. 
He has his eyes on World War III, 
and he realises, if it comes, the West 
will eventually triumph. Also, being 
an ambitious man, he found it most 
unpleasant bound under the Kremlin 
yoke, and so he broke from them in 
1948. 

Tito was born in the Croatian vil- 
lage of Kumrovec, in 1892, one of 
fifteen children. Like most Croatians 
he was baptised a Catholic. He shed 
this burden before he was twelve, 
claiming that a priest slapped him on 


Yugoslavia 


MURPHY 


the face one day, so he never went 
to church again! One wonders what 
sort of parents he had that they didn’t 
insist that so young a boy must go 
to church. In fact the whole story 
sounds most improbable. 

Tito first came into contact with 
the Russians in 1914, when, as a 
member of the Yugoslav army, he 
was sent to fight in the Carpathians. 
He became a prisoner of war, and I 
suppose that it was here he found 
out what fine fellows the Communisis 
were. The Russian revolution 
hadn’t as yet taken place, but it 
wasn’t far off. 

The Marshall spent most of the war 
in jail, no doubt meeting all sorts of 
queer people, who were later to 
transform that part of the world into 
what it is today. 

Kerensky’s revolution came in 1917. 
His government might be termed as 
midway between the Czarists and the 
Bolshies. This was not Leftish 
enough for Tito, so he had to flee 
the country. He returned to Yugo- 
slavia and joined the Communist 
Party in 1920. 


S arrived a great moment in his 
life. He was now a complete 
denier of God. 

The first aim of the Communists 
is to obliterate the Church. It is 
their arch-enemy. Once it is gone, 
their path is smoother. From 1920 
on Tito spent much of his time in 
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jail, because fortunately there was 
still some sort of decency and 
righteousness in Yugoslavia. Un- 
deterred, however, he steadily worked 
his way up in the Communist Party. 

As a key figure he had much 


ae, vais Rikers , a aoa “ 
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ing a separate guerilla war from Tito 
against the Germans. 

If his army had been recognised as 
the official representative of the Yugo- 
slay people at the end of the war, 
that country would not be Communist 


travelling to do, and he came into today 


contact with such men as Pieck, 
Gottwald and Togliatti. 

It was only natural that Comrade 
Tito should assist the so-called 
Republicans in the Spanish Civil 
War. Following the Spanish war, 
came World War II. Hitler invaded 
Yugoslavia on April 6, 1941. The 
German dictator thought he was 
spreading Fascism, whereas instead 
all the eastern European States which 
he endeavoured to conquer eventually 
went Communist. 


are many accounts of Tito’s 
behaviour during the war, but it 
seems to be generally accepted that 
he did fight well, and proved himself 
a brave and able soldier. But he 
wasn’t the only brave and able soldier 
in the Yugoslav army. 

King Peter and his Cabinet, like 
so many other European governments, 
left their country and took up resi- 
dence in London. Marshal Tito 
claimed that they abandoned their 
people. But wasn’t another European 
monarch, Leopold of Belgium, forced 
to abdicate after the war, because he 
allowed himself to be captured by the 
Germans, instead of going to 
England and conducting the war 
from there? 

There was one Yugoslav soldier 
who was as good, if not better, than 
Tito. He was Draza Mihajlovic. In 
1942, the refugee government in 
London appointed him Minister of 
War. At that time he was conduct- 


Tito and Mihajlovic did not see 
eye to eye, and never came to an 
agreement. Today Tito claims that 
it was his forces who liberated Yugo- 
slavia. He even goes so far as to 
accuse Mihajlovic of aiding the 
Germans. The Russians had at first 
supported Mihajlovic, but when they 
realised that they had a thoroughbred 
Communist in Tito, they switched 
their support to him. 


JN June, 1943, Ivan Subasic, Prime 

Minister of the Yugoslav govern- 
ment in exile, met with Tito, and, 
whatever way the Marshal fooled him, 
Mihajlovic was relieved of his post 
as Minister of War. In August Tito 
and Churchill met at Naples, and it 
was here that the shrewd Communist 
hoodwinked the stern old British 
aristocrat. 

Tito’s brain must have been work- 
ing overtime at this stage. The Rus- 
sians were rapidly advancing in the 
east. He had to play one side off 
against the other. Which was his 
better choice? Being a Communist, 
he threw in his lot with Moscow. 

At the end of the war Tito’s 
greatest enemy was Archbishop 
Stepinac of Zagreb. . The Marshal 
issued all sorts of false accusations 
against the Church’s representative, 
and finally sentenced him to sixteen 
years’ imprisonment. When the 
Western Powers found themselves 
wooing Tito, in order to pacify 
public indignation, they brought 
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pressure to bear on the dictator, and 
secured the release of the Archbishop 
in December, 1951. 

The Soviet Union did not treat 
Tito with the courtesy he expected, 
and he in turn did-not submit to them 
as other eastern statesmen had done. 
This led to the final break in 1948, 
when the Yugoslav dictator decided 
that, after all, he could do better 
business with the West. 


HEN cne sees a man like Anthony 
Eden paying a courtesy call on 
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a person like Tito, one just gives up 
all hope for a decent world. Eden 
is a man who can _ distinguish 
right from wrong, a person who must 
know the difference between good and 
evil. 

Tito is evil. The words of Dr. 
J. C. Heenan, Bishop of Leeds, 
signify how the Catholic population 
of Britain will greet the forthcoming 
visit of Tito to that country. 

He says: “ Unless I mistake the 
temper of the Catholic laity, he 
(Tito) will have a warm reception.” 


Gwe oa 


Gregg’s School Lives On 


father didn’t know what to do with his obstreperous teen-aged son— 

until he spotted the poster announcing a new sort of school. The school 
taught only one subject, it had only one teacher and only one classroom on 
the seventh floor of a dingy Chicago office building. But that day in 1896, 


the father entered his son just the same. 
to give his boy “personal attention ”. 


He wanted the teacher, he said, 


Irish-born teacher, John Gregg, had no alternative but to carry out the 


father’s wishes: the boy happened to be his first and only pupil. 


Six 


months later, he was also the first full-fledged graduate—a master of the- 


new Gregg system of shorthand. 


In time, there were other graduates, and the school] soon outgrew its one 
classroom. Gregg added courses in book-keeping, typing and business 
English. He started a summer school, correspondence courses, began pub- 


lishing his own shorthand manuals. 


Of all the Americans who were to learn shorthand, 90 per cent. learned 
it from Gregg. By the time he died in 1948, his loops and squiggles had 
recorded most of the business of the century. 


In spite of fame and fortune, Gregg stuck by his Chicago school. 
years passed, his curriculum became more and more elaborate. 


As the 
He gave 


courses in business law, mathematics and personal grooming. He had forty- 
eight-week courses for secretaries, a nine-month course for college graduates, 
a three-year course for court reporters, including such specialities as con- 
gressional reporting and three-voice testimony. 

His only worry about the school was that it might decline after his death. 
To ensure its survival, he wanted it to become a permanent part of a large 
university. Last May John Gregg’s fondest wish was fulfilled. Manhattan’s 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, which bought the school in 1948, 
announced that it was turning it over to Northwestern University. There, 


bearing its founder’s name, it will continue to operate. 


—Time. 








Short Story 











RUSHING THE GROWLER 


JIM EDWARDS 


Y grandmother and I were 
M always the close ones in our 

family, partly because we were 
both at such odds with decent 
society. “A great hulking brute like 
you ought to go to school,” my father 
used to say to me. And in moments 
of financial stress or suspicion, he 
would ask my mother, “Does that 
woman think there is no end to her 
pension? ” 

“Never mind, boyeen,” Gran 
would comfort me. “ ]’l] teach you.” 
Though what she taught me had 
very little to do with reading, 
writing, or arithmetic. Instead, over 
and over again she would talk of old 
Cork and the troubled times, of 
bonfire nights and Black and Tans, 
of hurling matches and love matches. 


But I had to pay for all’ the 


stories. She had a theory that only 
a pint of porter a day kept the doctor 
away, and it was my daily chore to 
see that she got her drink. “ Rush 
the growler for me,” she’d say, “ and 
I'll tell you about the time all Cork 
was burned down.” (Somewhere in 
her past was an American seaman 
who had left her with an outlandish 
turn of phrase.) 

And then I would have to nip up 
the hill to Miss Mac’s, the milk jug 
held behind me and bumping against 
my bottom: and back again with the 
brown suds slopping on my sandals. 


[DP mull the porter by sticking a hot 

poker in it, and Gran would give me 
a few sips for myself in a cup, with 
plenty of sugar to take away the bitter 
taste. And then, everything to our 
liking, we’d sit there in the empty 
house, and connashure, as Gran 
always put it, about the old times 
and people. And the only thing I 
hated about it all was going for that 


porter. But—no porter, no stories. 


It was easy enough on weekdays, 
when everybody else was out. But on 
Sundays the job always broke my 
heart. Gran waited until dinner was 
cleared away. My elder brother and 
sister would go out for the afternoon, 
my mother would go upstairs to 
catch up with her sewing, and my 
father would go to sleep in the 
parlour—on the settee, with the 
Sunday Independent under his shiny 
boots. 

“You'd better go by the lane,” 
Gran would whisper. For even she 
felt that it wasn’t quite the thing to 
send a child up the street for a mug 
of porter on Sunday. And she 
couldn’t go herself. Her eyes were 
bad, and my mother always insisied, 
with some fuss, that Gran be accom- 
panied on all her outings. 

Going up the lane was a cod, with 
the fellows playing hurley, and the 
girls skipping. A gang of them 
usually accompanied me all the way 
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to Miss Mac’s backyard wall, yelling 
and jeering at me—though they were 
often sent on similar errands them- 
selves. 

Even then I still had to climb the 
wall, and call for Miss Mac, or lob 
pebbles on the sheds. Though as 


often as not, only the noise of the 
kids tugging at my heels and yelling, 
“His grannie wants her porter, his 
grannie wants her porter! ” attracted 


Miss Mac’s attention, busy as she 
usually was with “travellers” in the 
bar at the front of the house. 


iss Mac was only thirty or so, 

but she seemed very old, and she 
was always very touchy about any 
hint of invasion from the lane. “ You 
ought to send that woman to live in 
Murphy’s Brewery,” was her regular 
Sunday greeting to me. “Be off 
now, and tell her it’s the very last 
time.” 

“TI just don’t know what I'd do 
without you, childeen,” Gran would 
say. She always agreed to let me off 
the following week, but that was 
when she had the full pint in her 
hand. 

Then, one bright Sunday, all that 
came to an end. I was up on Miss 
Mac’s wall, calling out nervously, 
and throwing my pebbles, and I had 
been up there so long that the kids 


in the lane had got fed up annoying 
me, and had gone back to their 
games. But at last Miss Mac 
appeared. She didn’t seem cross at 
all, and she was dressed in 2 very 
pretty frock. She took the milk jug 
from me without a word, and went 
back into the house with it) And 
then came out again, handed up the 
jug, and took the money. “Off 
home with you now,” she said, but 
just as I was about to obey her, a 
policeman walked through the back 
door of the house. “What is the 
boy doing, May? ” he asked. 


WAS transfixed with terror. Even 

when I wasn’t doing anything 
wrong, the sight of a policeman was 
enough to send me scooting home. 

“This young lad is the curse of 
my life,” said Miss Mac. “ He’s a 
terrible drunkard altogether. You 
ought tc take him away.” 

The guard took a step forward, 
and that broke the spell. I scrambled 
down the wall, and hared along the 
lane, my heart in my mouth, while 
the porter slopped on the cobbles, 
leaving an incriminating trail. I 
burst into my own house, and ran 
upstairs, convinced that I had only 
about five minutes of freedom left. 

“Be quiet up there,” my father 
called. I put the jug of porter under 
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the bed, and went down to the front 
parlour, too scared even to cry. 
“ Where’s grannie, dad? ” I asked. 

My father opened one eye. “ Your 
mother took her down the street. 
You go out too, boy. Get some 
sun.” 

But I couldn’t go out. I went 
upstairs again, and took the jug, just 
as there was a yell of alarm from the 
lane behind the house. That could 
only mean one thing—Miss Mac had 
opened her little back gate, and the 
policeman was coming down follow- 
ing the trail of porter, searching for 
me. 


WEPT dry tears with the jug in my 
hand, and felt tempted to throw 
the porter through the window. 
But then a wild hope entered my 
breast. If I could get rid of the 
evidence I might be able to lie 


myself out of the guard’s clutches. 
I might even escape going to the 
police station! 

I began to gulp down the black, 
bitter drink, and heard my mother 
and Gran come in downstairs. After 
a few minutes my mother called me 


down. “Why don’t you go out to 
play,” she said crossly. Then she 
bent down to peer at me closely. 
“What’s the matter—are you sick? ” 

I shook my head, though I was 
sick, with the excitement, the terror, 
and the drink. “My God, child, 
what’s the matter with your eyes? ” 
my mother went on anxiously. 

Gran was sitting in her rocking 
chair. She had just seen Miss Mac 
talking to her friend the guard 
outside the pub up the street. “ Ach, 
he’s all right,” said Gran crossly. 
“You’d swear he was a bit of china 
the way you’re rearing him.” 

“JI don’t care,” my mother told 
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her, “I’m not going to have him 
dying on me again. I’m going across 
the road for the doctor. You put 
him to bed, and don’t let him stir.” 


MY father had been aroused by 

‘now, and he looked annoyed as 
he always did when he was worried. 
He supervised my being put to bed, 
hovering in the background, but at 
last Gran was able to shoo him 
downstairs. “Where did you put 
it,” Gran whispered as soon as we 
were alone. 

“T drank it,” I told her miserably. 
“Oh, Gran, the guards are after me. 
I wanted to hide it.” 

“The guards arn’t after you at all, 
and if they were I’d soon send them 
about their business. You’re an old 
fool to be so frightened.” She began 
to tuck me in, tut-tutting angrily, 
but before she turned away from the 
bed her crab-apple face suddenly 
became more wrinkled than ever, and 
I knew she was laughing to herself. 

With Gran around I knew the 
guards couldn’t touch me. I began 
to feel something of a big fellow at 
once, even if the room did seem to 
be getting bigger and smaller all at 
the one time. 

There was a new voice downstairs, 
“What’s the old bag of bones up to 
now? ” It was the doctor. He strode 
into the room, and laid a cold hand 
on my forehead. Then he took my 
pulse and my temperature, and 
looked very thoughtful, and bent 
over me to peer into my eyes. I 
belched in his face. 


E turned to my parents and Gran, 
hovering at the end of the room. 
“This boy has been drinking! ” he 
said, in shocked amazement. Then 
he got angry. “Have you got 
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nothing better to do than call me out 
on a Sunday for this?” 

And he rushed from the room so 
quickly that he almost sent my 
father spinning. “ Yerrah,” said my 
mother, “that man is’mad.” She 
glanced at Gran, and turned briskly 
to my father as he started to walk 
towards the bed. “I know what’s 
wrong with the lad,” my mother 
went on quickly, “all those apples he 
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stole from Kelly’s orchard last night. 
You go downstairs, and I'll fix him.” 

When my father had gone, my 
mother took Gran into the next room, 
and before I fell into a dizzy sleep I 
could hear them talking. Mother was 
angry at first, but then they went on 
to speak in low tones, laughing every 
now and again. It was the last time 
I rushed the growler for Gran. After 
that, my mother took on the job. 


HAVE always loved the sound of cheering. The cheering 
at the end of a great play on a great piece of acting— 
what an indispensable top-note of happiness it adds to the 


pleasures of the evening! 


You can always tell that human beings are happy when, 
at the end of a performance in a theatre or concert hall, 
hand-clapping seems no longer to be enough and the males 
in the audience open their throats and begin to roar like 


wild beasts. 


One of the reasons for the enormous popularity of foot- 
ball, I am sure, is that at its best it gives men and boys an 
opportunity and excuse for roaring continuously for the 
better part of an hour and a half. 


—ROBERT LYND. 


Anadeletion 
EMOVE a single letter from the words that are capitalised below and 


rearrange the remaining letters to form new words. 


Then use the 


letters that have been removed to spell an entirely new word which is 
suggested by the last two lines of each set of «verses. 

Take a letter from UPSET, 

And a useful fat youll get. 

Take a letter from CANOE, 

A geometric form ’twill show. 

Take a letter from a SONNET, 

Get a rock, and sit upon it. 

Take a letter from ALOFT, 

And get what shirkers are doing oft. 

Take a letter from a SLUMP, 

And you will have a juicy lump. 

The letters you’ve omitted form 

What every dog does when he’s warm. 


What is it? 


(Answer on page 95) 





os ROM the Fury of the O’Flah- 

ertys, Good Lord Deliver Us” 

—such was the inscription on 
the archway above one of the gates 
of Galway, and it was a fair indica- 
tion of the fear in which the Anglo- 
Norman families who had settled in 
Galway held this Irish clan. 

The suddenness of their raids and 
the devastation which followed in 
their wake kept the Twelve Tribes 
and their retainers living in a state 
of almost perpetual apprehension. It 
is no wonder, then, that the citizens 
went to extremes in acclaiming young 
Walter Lynch Fitzstephen for his 
heroic and successful defence of the 
city against a surprise assault by their 
traditional enemies. 


JNDEED it was not difficult to hero- 

worship this young man: hand- 
some scion of one of the most 
powerful of the Twelve Tribes, the 
Lynches, and son of the Mayor, 
whose powers were virtually despotic. 

The victory celebrations were made 
the occasion of a special announce- 
ment by the proud father: the 
betrothal of his son to Anna Blake, 
the beautiful daughter of another of 
the Twelve Families. 

At this time (in 1493 James Lynch 
was elected Mayor) Galway had ex- 
tensive trading relations with Spain, 
which had developed deep friend- 
ships between the rich Spanish 
merchants and the citizens of the 
city. Combined business and social 
visits were a regular occurrence, and 
it was not surprising when the Mayor 
announced that, in view of the 
defeat of the O’Flahertys and the 
consequent respite from their attacks, 
he would take this opportunity of 
making a voyage to Spain. 

Thereupon a deputation called on 
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Mayor Lynch of Galway refused to 
be deflected from his stern sense of 
justice 


The Man Who 
Hanged 


His Son 
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the Mayor and petitioned him to 
appoint his son as Deputy Mayor. It 
was a gesture of great esteem of the 
young man, and the proud father 
readily consented. Before setting sail 
he discharged ali arrears of business 
and heard last-minute petitions and 


appeals, 


MONG these latter was that of the 

elderly Widow O’Shaughnessy for 
the life of her only son. With all the 
passion of a mother she pleaded for 
her child, convicted murderer though 
he was, but her supplications did not 
move the Mayor. 

“Your son,” he said, “has taken 
the life of another man and the law 
demands that his own be forfeited.” 

The distraught widow cursed him 
and his family with frightening 
vehemence, so that the crowd in the 
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hall was stilled and no one moved to 
restrain or remove this low person 
who had taken such an unpardonable 
liberty. 

The Mayor’s voyage to Spain was 
a great success. He was a close 
friend of the rich and respected 
Pedro Gomez, one of the most in- 
fluential merchants of Cadiz, and as 
a token of gratitude for the lavish 
hospitality he received he suggested 
taking his host’s nineteen-year-old 
son, Don Gonsalvo, back with him 
for a prolonged visit to Galway. 

Both father and son _ gratefully 
accepted the invitation, and the 
young Spaniard looked forward to 
meeting Walter and his beautiful 
fiancée, of whom he had heard so 
much. 


two young men quickly became 
friends and took their pleasures 
of cup and chase in each other’s 
company. Don Gonsalvo was early 
informed of the estrangement which 
had developed between Walter and 
Anna, resulting in the breaking off 
of the engagement. 

The cause of the rift was Walter’s 
neglect of his betrothed in pursuing 
his duties as Deputy Mayor, especi- 
ally those of entertainment, which 
were frequent and included his young 
friends. 

Both Anna and Walter came of 
proud stock. Knowing pride as only 
a Spaniard can, Don Gonsalvo sized 
up the situation and decided to go to 
work on the weaker person—Anna. 


‘To bring these two young people 

together again would, he decided, 
be the best way in which to show 
his appreciation of the hospitality he 
was enjoying. He took every oppor- 
tunity, therefore, to seek out Anna to 
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prevail on her to make a move, some 
gesture, that would bring Walter to 
her side again. 

Don Gonsalvo’s motives were of 
the best; his reasoning was sound, up 
to a point. It is possible that he 
acted irreproachably in his réle of 
self-appointed peacemaker, but it is 
reasonable to suggest that he was not 
indifferent to Anna’s beauty and 
charm. 

Anna does not seem to have been 
blameless. The fact that she per- 
mitted him to make frequent contact 
with her during these negotiations 
would suggest that she did not 
dislike him. 

The most likely explanation of 
their association is, however, that 
Anna seized on him as a heaven-sent 
opportunity to make Waiter come 
round by arousing his jealousy. 

If this had been Her design, she 
succeeded only too well. 


MATTERS came to a head one night 
during a lavish entertainment in 


the Lynch mansion. Sodden with 
wine, Walter arrived at the height 
of the festivities and noted with 
mounting rage every glance and every 
word exchanged between Anna and 
Don Gonsalvo. His self-control 
snapped when he saw them retire 
to the garden. 

Stealthily he followed and rushed 
up to the startled pair, hurling abuse 
and accusations of treachery and 
deceit. Don Gonsalvo rose to ex- 
postulate, but before he could explain 
Walter drew his poniard and plunged 
it into the Spaniard’s heart. 

The sight of the crumpled figure 
on the grass, the horrified sobbing of 
Anna, swept the mists of wine and 
jealousy from Walter’s brain. 

A retainer of the Lynches, Seamus 
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MacHugh, who had protected and 
guided young Walter from the time 
he was a baby, urged the young man 
to flee and take refuge in his humble 
house and leave the body to be dis- 
covered later, when it would seem 
that the murder was an act of some 
roving assassin. 


NNA joined her pleas’ with 

MacHugh’s, and Walter eventually 
agreed. But, although secure in his 
servant’s house, as the effects of 
shock and heavy drinking wore off, 
he decided to confess his crime and 
hoped that the provocation would 
minimise the enormity of his offence. 

If the citizens of Galway were 
shocked to learn that their hero was 
the murderer, his father was horror- 
stricken. His position as Mayor (i.e., 
Chief Magistrate) obliged him to sit 
in judgment on his son and impose 
the penalty—death. 

The populace protested against the 
sentence. Even if Walter were guilty, 
they argued, had he not saved the 
city from destruction and the inhabi- 
tants from massacre? Wasn’t he 
young, hot-blooded, and was not this 
young Spaniard treacherously wooing 
his betrothed? 

All this seemed very true, and it 
would have been sufficient in normal 
times to obtain an acquittal or at 
least a merciful sentence; but two 
thoughts obsessed the father’s mind. 
Don Pedro’s trust had been betrayed, 
and the Widow O’Shaughnessy’s 
pleas had called forth a public state- 
ment of the law... a life for a 
life. 
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Mayor announced that the 
public hanging of his son must 
take place. Hard-faced and unyield- 
ing, he listened to the appeals of 
the citizens, friends and his own 
cherished wife. 
All night he kept vigil outside the 
dungeon in which his son was im- 
prisoned to prevent attempts at 


rescue or escape, and when the morn- 
ing of the execution came he rejected 
the last and hardest appeal of all. 

“Ts there no hope, father?” Walter 
asked. 

“No, my son—not in this world. 
Commend yourself to the mercy of 
God ” 


As Mayor Lynch emerged through 
the door, the crowd pressed forward, 
pushed aside the armed escort and 
announced that the hangman would 
not perform his grim duty. Surely 
now the father must yield. 

He paused for a moment or two, 
sizing up the position and turned 
back to the house. He pushed his 
manacled son before him and bolted 
and locked the door. The crowd 
were still, waiting in suspense for the 
release. Then to their horror they 
saw the Mayor appear at an open 
window upstairs and saw the boy 
climb on to the embrasure with a 
rope around his neck. 

Lynch spoke briefly in hard, stiff 
tones: “You know the law: as 
Mayor I must uphold it . . . what- 
ever the cost.” 

He rested his hands for a second 
on the shoulders of his son as if in 
a gesture of affection and farewell, 
and then launched him into eternity. 


eae) 


OWLER: A deacon is an inflammable object, lighted in 


times of emergency. 
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Michedl Mac Liammdir, Hilton Edwards and Orson Welles 
in the cold uncharted tracts of filmland 


OPERATION OTHELLO 


0 Micheél Mac Liamméir, con- 
“| Seen miserably from illness, 

came Hilton Edwards with a 
wire just received from Orson Welles 
in Paris. It read: 


“Dearest Micheal enthusiasti- 
cally repeat offer made by me to 
Hilton you play Iago with me in 
Othello film stop can you come 
to Paris to arrange things stop 
when can you come stop I will 
try to come to Dublin if you can’t 
come to Paris stop love to you both 
Orson.” 


It was January 27th, 1949. And 
everything, it seems, happens to 
Micheal in sevens or on the 7th, 
the 17th, or the 27th. Two days 
later, Orson, impatient of a reply, 
*phoned the doubting Iago-to-be and 
used all his powers of persuasion. 
Micheal found himself the centre- 
point of a conspiracy, in which Hilton 
was a ringleader, to drive him out 
into the cold, uncharted tracts of film- 
land. He set out, fatalistically, for 
his film test on February 7th. Thus 
began “ Operation Othello ”, of which 
Miche4l kept a diary, now published 
as Put Money in Thy Purse 
(Metheun, 15/-). 

What magic-carpet flights in two 
years and two continents, while the 
camera shot Arabian Nights scenes in 
Mogador, Marrakesh, Safi, Casa- 
blanca, Mazagan—as well as in Paris, 
Rome, Venice and Bologna! In due 
course Hilton joined the company, 


as Brabantio, and contributed much 
to the story of these adventures in 
two continents. 

These brilliant stage actors found 
that facing the camera set a com- 
pletely new task, demanding complete 
departure from stage technique. This 
was specially noticeable in what they 
nicknamed their “Big Heads of 
Pola”, or close-ups—in reference to 
the famous Pola Negri, who spoke 
English poorly. Mac Liammédir’s 
diary confides : 


Find what I have long sus- 
pected: (a) that one’s first job is 
to forget every single lesson one 
ever learned on the stage; all pro- 
jection of the personality, build-up 
of a speech, and sustaining for more 
than a few seconds of an emotion 
are not only unnecessary but super- 
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fluous, and (b) that the ability to 
express oneself just below the rate 
of normal behaviour is a primal 
necessity, especially where Big 
Heads of Pola are concerned. One 
single, sudden move of eyebrows, 
mouth or nostrils, and all is regis- 
tered as a grotesque exaggeration. 

The work is more difficult than 
I had ever dreamed (and I had 
dreamed a good deal), and never 
again will I have anything but the 
deepest respect for any actor who 
can move or speak at all, however 
ignobly, before a camera. Have 
taken, however, what seems the 
only possible course: blind un- 
questioning obedience to and de- 
pendence on the will of the 
director. This quite easy to do 
before the day’s Work begins by the 
abandoning of my face at six each 
morning to Santoli and Vasco, who 
paint, beard and bewig me as I sit 
inert in a chair, not even glancing 
into a mirror, a towel tied under 


my chin to keep me, I suppose, 

from dribbling on my doublet. 
This over, I totter on to the set 

(will soon have to be led, probably 


carried) and wait, generally for 
several hours, to be told what to 
do. Result of this is a form of 
complete and paralytic inanity: for 
the past two days I have had to be 
instructed how to raise my arm, 
turn my head or place my feet, and 
have little doubt that if this con- 
tinues I will soon be led away, like 
Oswald in Ghosts, babbling, “ The 
sun, Orson, give me the sun”. 


In Dublin, on one of his home- 
comings, he had tea with Madam 


Maud Gonne MacBride: 


This ceremony, however fre- 
quent, has invariable effect on me 
of romantic pleasure. Her heroic 
and now cavernous beauty, made 
sombre by the customary black 
draperies she wears, is also 
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ness and humour; she has now 
what seems a faint far-away amuse- 
ment at life. 

Although she will die a partisan, 

with the inescapable background to 
her splendour of years passed 
alternately in revolutionary con- 
spiracy and in long terms of 
imprisonment, that portion of her 
mind which Yeats described as 
“all but turned to stone” is some- 
how delicately perceived by herself 
and as delicately passed by, as one 
Passes in time of peace by a monu- 
ment celebrating the tragedy of 
war. 
Of course one can’t be with her 
for five minutes without her con- 
juring up, though she has never 
spoken of them, all his images. I 
sit and watch that fragile body bent 
with age, the restless hands, the 
smiling head held a little to one 
side, the gold-flecked eyes that 
grow alternately dim and brilliant 
as she talks, and I think: There 
before my eyes she sits, the 
“ pheenix ” who “lived in storm 
and strife ”, she who was “ beauti- 
ful and fierce, sudden and laugh- 
ing”; there is “the dim heavy 
hair” that’s “ streaked with grey”, 
the “eagle look”, the lips “ with 
all their mournful pride”; and I 
am faintly surprised to find that the 
“one flaw” (her hands) that he 
had celebrated more beautifully 
than any of her perfections, seemed 
to me untrue. Well, to me her 
hands are beautiful... . 

She likes sherry, tea, cigarettes, 
and the society of her son Sedn 
and his wife; she likes poor people, 
wild birds, speculative ideas and 
a horizon beyond her windows that 
is ragged with mountains; and 
when one goes away she comes 
smiling and very slowly to the door 


to wave goodbye. 
He made a trip north, to Belfast, 


illumined by an increasing gentle- where the Gate Company were play- 
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ing Ill Met by Moonlight, and con- 
fided to his diary: 

Impossible to fathom why I like 
this city, but I do. Admittedly a 
cold, ugly sort of place, even in this 
radiant northern April, its setting 
of windy mountains and dark ship- 
yards, blotched with fin-de-siécle 
mansions and fussy streets full of 
plate-glass and cake shops and 
trams; but there’s something about 
it all, its fantastic practicability, its 
bleak bowler-hatted refusal of the 
inevitable—what is it? 

To arrive here from Rome within 
the space of two days is a fabulous 
experience; from that languorous 
immemorial embrace one passed to 
Brooke’s (Rupert, not Basil) 
“rough male kiss of blankets”. 
Virgil and Palatine Hill make way 
for the Bible and the bottle of 
Bushmills, and its air is that of a 
Business Man stepped straight out 
of Alice’s Wonderland and march- 
ing side by side with the Jabber- 
wocky through yards of bunting 
and a gritty north-east wind to the 
rolling of drums. 

Later, he visited his native Cork: 

From any given point in the 
city you could see, if you had 
never been away, the entire pageant 
of your life: mot merely the 
window of the room in which you 
were born, but also of that in which 
you received your first experiences 
in education, ambition, dreaming, 
religion, shaving, drinking, poetry, 
despair, enmity, rebellion, failure, 
escape, death-wish, achievement, 
disillusion, decay, and a blank ulti- 
mate acceptance; these constant 
literal reminders of one’s own cast- 
off skins must be stifling; it may 
be as well for me that life led me 
at so tender an age to a variety 
of places where one could not only 
cast one’s skins but forget one ever 
had them. 

Anyway, the soft distracting air 
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and the river and the houses and 
the high leaf-covered walls with 
the gardens beyond them, and the 
hills like tea-cosies embroidered 
with villas and trees, and the 
steamers and the bubbling, logical 
voices all welcome us; first night 
to-night, a demonstration of wild 
exuberance, with comments from 
the gallery during post-play 
speeches full of a sort of caustic 
affection, one old man calling out 
insults to the films “that take ye 
all away from us”. 

A hectic quest for Desdemona 
ended _successfully—after _ several 
disasters (during which Orson’s eyes 
grew more and more bloodshot)— 
with the discovery of Suzanne 
Clouthier, a French-Canadian wham 
Orson nicknamed Schnucks, and 
whom Micheal called The Iron 
Butterfly. Her many faceted tem- 
perament fascinated the whole com- 
pany, keeping them perpetually 
guessing : 

For me she has one salient 
feature; she is Indestructible. She 
will discuss herself tirelessly for 
hours at mealtimes in French or 
English in a faintly gilded, clipped 
drawl (like sunshine on snow) 
without pausing for breath. She 
will, with or without the attention 
of an audience, interrupt, declaim, 
misquote, advise, question, beg for 
advice, recount, flatter, boast, 
invent, be amusing and embarrass- 
ing, but never stagnant; even when 
she is silent you know that, like 
a cat, an immense activity is in 
progress. 

While the company shoots scenes 
in Venice, Michael Scott arrives from 
Dublin to see Edwards and 
Mac Liammédir—stepping from a 
gondola straight into the lounge bar 
where they are recovering from the 
day’s work: 

Schnucks, curled up in a corner 
of the sofa and looking ravishing, 
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regarded him over top of tall, 
infantile lemon-squash, and decided 
that his face was gentil, mais bien 
triste. Une mélancholie de Celte, 
she finished triumphantly, before 
sweeping off to bed (and black rag 
doll.) | Regarded Michael Scott’s 
familiar Sanmscrit hair, putty- 
coloured features and oyster-shell 
eyes in these unfamiliar surround- 
ings and saw Schnucks had hit nail 
on head. 

He was breathless with admira- 
tion (as well he might have been) 
of journey in gondola from station 
to hotel; the black canals dimly 
luminous with starlight and lamp- 
light and eight centuries of archi- 
tectural masterpieces leaning over 
dark water. Received enormous 
pleasure to observe staggering effect 
of Venetian genius on his archi- 
tect’s soul as we came home. 


At last the Great Experience was 


-) 
a 
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all over—the agonies of rehearsing 
small, simple scenes of three or four 
lines anything up to eighteen times, 
and achieving them only after seven 
(or more) takes, of acting in almost 
untenable situations, perched upon 
dizzy heights of scaffolding, sus- 
pended at right angles from sea-girt 
battlements, beflooded in huge 
aniline-dyed cisterns, hoisted sky- 
wards by squeaky chains in cage 
which descends slowly, unsteadily, at 
intervals, into the depths of harbour 
water, hauled back and forth by iron 
spike-studded dog-collar. It was 
time to say goodbye: 


Orson went through the usual 
kissing ceremony, inevitable when 
he has got some load off his mind 
or his chest or wherever he keeps 
his loads, and said: “ Mr. 
Mac Liammédir, I am happy to tell 
you you are now an out-of-work 
actor. You have finished Iago ”. 


—— 


—  — 
Og >> 


N his own church, in cold weather, a clergyman used to 

have the chill taken off the water at christenings. Once, 
when baptising a child in another church, he asked the 
sexton to have the water heated. ‘While he was waiting 
at the font with the parents and godparents of the infant, 
the sexton shuffled up and asked in a voice that could be 
heard all over the church: “ Does your Reverence want the 


water to be boiling? ” 
—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


OoD work is something you do because you enjoy it. It’s 
interesting fun. All this talk about working yourself 
to death—you can bore yourself to death, too. Why not 
work and remain interested? 
—RosertT A. L. 


awe and dread with which the untutored savage con- 
templates his mother-in-law are amongst the most 
familiar facts of anthropology. 
—James G. Frazer. 





FOR YOUR 


The Dublin Nightmare, by Philip Loraine. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 7/3.) 

Fade Out the Stars, by oteen Cumberland. 
and Blackett, 9/6.) 

Brogeen Follows the Magic Tune, by Patricia Lynch. 
(Burke, 10/6.) 

The Boy at the Swinging Lantern, by Patricia Lynch. 
(Dent, 9/6.) 

Winsome for Winners, by D. J. (Dent, 
9/6.) 

Best Racing Stories, chosen by Vincent Orchard. 
(Faber, 12/6.) 

Hotty Totty and Fancy, by Terence Keeper. (Dun- 
dalgan Press, 9/6.) 

The Bold Herces of Hungry Hill— Irish Folk 
Tales, by Seumas MacManus. (Dent, 9/6.) 

Wings of Love, by Ellen Pauline McCabe. (John 
S. Burns, 8/6.) 


(Hurst 


Morphy. 





Courtesy| (Passing Variety 


**Pooh! This is nothing—you 
wait till the summer comes.” 


BOOK LIST 


Historical, Contemporary and General 

Plays and Players: Theatre Essays by Bernard 
Shaw. (Oxford University Press, 5/-.) 

The Glasgow va by Colm Brogan. (Frecerick 
Muller, 15/-.) 

Across the Space Frontier, edited by Cornelius Ryan. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 21/-.) 

wie — Plays, by Oscar Wilde. (Duckworth, 

An Anthology, 


/-.) 

The "lea Book : 
Stuart Legge. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 12/6.) 

A Forgotten Journey, by Peter Fleming. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 16/6.) 

In the Byeways of Life, by Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 
(Talbot Press, &/6.) 

Adventures of an Irish Bookman, by M. J. MacManus 
(Talbot Press, 9/6.) 

From Foal to Tally Ho! by Stanislaus Lynch. 
(Dundalgan Press, 10/6.) 

The World's Great Chess Games, edited by Reuben 
Fine. (André Deutsch, 16/-.) 

Belfast Thr _—_ the Ages, by Richard Hayward, 
(Dundalgan Press, 7/6.) 

The Wild Wheel: The World of Henry Ford, by 
Garet Garrett. (The Cresset Press, 15/-.) 
Cruiskeen Lawn, by Andrew O’Rorke. (Sign of 

the Three Candles, 3/-.) 
The Man Whistler, by Hesketh Pearson. (Methuen, 


18/-.) 
Jan Christian Smuts, by J.C. Smuts. (Cassell, 25/-.) 
In the Steps o, Mary Queen of Scots, by Marjorie 
Bowen. (Rich and Cowan, 15/-.) 
Hunting Sketches, by Anthony Trollope. (Ernest 
Benn, 15/-.} 

Don Francisco, by Mary Purcell. (M. H. Gill, 12/6.). 

Religious 

Out of Nazareth, by Neil Kevin. 
Reynolds, 9/6.) 

Saint John of God, by Bro, Norbert McMahon. 
(M. H. Gill, 8/6.) 

—_ "n Heaven, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 


edited by 


(Clonmore and 


(Cassell 


15/-.) 
Redskin Trail, id M. K. Richardson. 
Oates, 18/-.) 
A Guide for Catholic Teachers, by M. T, Marnane, 
M.A. (M. H. Gill, 9/6.) 
The C stholke Book on Marriage, by P. C. M. Kelly, 
C.S.C. (Longmans, 6/-.) 


(Burns 
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Puzzled It Out! 











(Solution to puzzle on page 87.) 


Suet, cone, stone, loaf, plum. The 
deleted letters spell “ pants ” 
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"THE 


Thursday, January 29th. 


next (February) issue of THE Irish Dicest will be published on 





J a week... 


how much security will it buy @ 


It is astonishing in how many ways a small! regular saving can provide funds 
for you and your family to mset urgent financial needs as they arise. Even 10/- 
a week can be turned to good account and a larger saving will secure larger 
benefits. For example 


IF YOU DO NOT LIVE 


IF YOU_ LIVE the Canada Life can 


@ Guarantee a Life Pension or 
a lump sum (or both) at age 55. 
60 or 65. 

@ Help you to buy a house or 
seize a business opportunity. 
@ Provide for your child's 
education. 


The Canada Life can 

@ Guarantee an income for your 
family, 

@ Provide funds to clear a 
mortgage. 

@ Provide funds to give your 
child a start in life. 


Arrangements can be made for premiums to be paid by reduction from salary if desired. 


The sooner you start the better, To learn what a saving of 10/-, £1 a week or more can 
do for you, fill in the coupon and return it to us. 


(anadalife | 7..." 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Est, 1847. Incorporated in Canada 
asa Limited Liability Company 
9-11 GRAFTON S&T., DUBLIN 
Cork Office : 
Hibernian Chambers, Cork. 
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BRUSHES 











PASSING 
VARIETY 


for The Spice of Irish Life 


, double Contains numerous drawings 
value and articles on matters of 

topical and general interest 

by Ireland’s leading humorous 
artists and writers. 
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Counter Attractions 





Shoes for Spring 

HOE STYLES FOR SPRING FROM THE 

Dundalk firm of Clarks will show 
a more feminine touch—designs will 
be pleated, folded, embroidered with 
fine or bold stitching, all showing the 
dressmaker touch. 

In “Softies” there will be some- 
thing completely new in construction 
—fiexible soles and soft toes, made 
from glove-like materials, as flat as 
ballet slippers and airy and light. 

“Clinging Vine” shoes will be 
made up of straps with clinging vine 
tendencies, which climb up around 
the foot, clinging for perfect fit. The 
narrow, buckled strap has mainly 
gone from sandals, making room for 
the wide strap with the banded look, 
encircling the foot and depending on 
its own clinging-cut for non-slip fit, 

Patent leather will be very impor- 
tant in sandals and Courts in the 
deep, metallic shades, but emphasis 
is swinging into leather as a thing 
of beauty in itself. Nylon will also 
come into its own as insets or for 
trimming. Important colours for 
Spring will be the misty, flattering 
sherry tones—from palest eggshell to 
deep amber often set off by a nar- 
row silhouette of black. 


Irish Luxury Soap 


NEW LUXURY SOAP, MADE IN 

Ireland, is now on the market, and 
contains a large amount of lanoline, 
the natural oil from sheep’s wool, 
which is very soothing to the skin. It 
is 100 per cent. pure translucent soap, 
triple milled, and is packed in a grey 
box that will serve as a trinket box 
on a dressing table or handkerchief 
drawer. There are three tablets per 
box, and each tablet has a different 


perfume—the perfume, incidentally, 
costing up to 1§0/- a pound, It is 
called “ Jewel Soap” and seils at 7/6 
a box. 


New Heating Method 


NE OF THE NEWEST METHODS OF 

heating now available is the 
upside-down grate, which has been 
installed recently in a number _ of 
Dublin houses. The fire is laid 
upside-down, with coal at the bottom 
and the lighting material on the top. 
There is a downward draught as a 
result, and this appears to help in the 
elimination of smoke. Cold air is 
drawn in at the bottom at each side 
of the grate through a ventilator, and 
circulates around the fire-box. The 
heat is thrown downwards into the 
room by a shining reflector plate 
which is removable. 

A special plate covers the fire for 
all-night burning, and this keeps up 
the hot water supply at the least 
possible cost. The grate is called 
the “ Raymax ”, and has an attractive 
cream-finished surround, but it may 
be set in any type of fireplace desired. 
It requires a fairly large recess, how- 
ever, and would not easily fit into an 
existing fireplace. Complete with 
boiler it costs £30, but there are also 
cheaper models. 


Protect Your Feet ! 


MOST OF US SUFFER FROM FOOT 

trouble at one time or another, 
and this very personal form of trans- 
port needs careful watching for “a 
man is as old as his feet”. Attention 
to socks and shoes is vital if elasticity 
is to return to your flagging footsteps. 
Should you already have bunions, 
nowever, Miss C. Carloss, 6 Upper 
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Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, can 
supply you with special bunion pro- 
tectors to suit any foot. Made of 
chamois leather and elongated, they 
can be taken on and off as desired 
and are washable: a year’s wear can 
be obtained from them and the cost 
is only 4/6. 


Another Use for Chlorophyli 


HLOROPHYLL, THAT NATURAL SUB- 

stance which is in all green things, 
has been adapted to several modern 
preparations for it has the power of 
killing unpleasant odours. Bottles of it 
helped to kill our kitchen smells and 
then it was used in talcum powders. 
Its latest use is in toothpaste which 
is now available in Ireland at 2/- a 
tube. 


New Scarf Fashion 


NEW SWEATER SCARF IS IN THE 
fashion in Ireland. The scarf is 


small and light to relieve the severity 
of the round high neck of a sweater or 
frock. One of these, the “ Colorado” 
sweater scarf owes its origin to ranch 


fashions. It is twenty-four inches 
square and ties in a careless double 
knot in frent or at the back, and is 
made of a pure twill silk in a small 
Paisley design. Colours are blue, red, 
green, yellow, grey or sherry and the 
price is 10/6. 


Elastic Nylon Stockings 


N AMERICAN IDEA, ELASTIC NYLON 
stockings are neat and practical for 
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those who have to wear such stock- 
ing. They are in three sizes, small, 
medium and large, and sell at £3 15s. 
a pair. Full-length, with art silk tops 
to catch to suspenders, they may be 
washed in lukewarm water without 
causing damage to their elasticity, and 
a detergent inay or may not be used. 
It is claimed that the nylon, being 
less close in its knitted texture than 
the cotton elastic stocking, gives 
better air circulation and makes for 
coolness in wear. ~ 


Decorating China 


PAINTING ON CHINA CAN NOW BE DONE 

by the householder with special 
paints and a new glaze which has just 
come on the market. Hitherto, only 
commercial producers and others with 
a kiln that could produce sufficient 
heat for firing could carry out this 
work. The new “ Molland” glaze, 
as it is called, allows the decorated 
china to be fired in the ordinary 
household oven. Regulo 3/4 or 350 
degrees Fahrenheit is required, and 
the china is left for forty-five minutes 
and then allowed to cool. Designs 
may be your own, and instructions 
for using the glaze and the painting 
are included in the set. Designs may 
be traced on the china with carbon 
paper or needlework transfers may be 
used by pressing the transfer on to 
the object with an old table knife 
that has been heated. This method 
may also be used for glassware and 
the glass successfully fired for per- 
manence, 





T is fortunate that only very few parents are capable of 

doing what they conceive their duty continually, or even 
at all, and that still fewer are tough enough to ride rough- 
shod over their children at home. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 


A FLUENT tongue is the only thing a mother doesn’t like 
her daughter to resemble her in. 
—KICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 











BRENNAN 
INSURANCES 


LIMITED 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 
TO CONSULT US 
BEFORE RENEWING 
YOUR INSURANCES 
Telephone: 78358-78359-78360. 
Telegrams: BRINSURE, DUBLIN. 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


1,2,3 Westmoreland St., 
DUBLIN 














There’s a_ glass 
and a half of full 
cream Irish milk in 
every half pound of 
Cadbury’s Dairy 
Milk Chocolate. 


That’s why 
everyone 
is saying— 


—— TAKE UP PELMANISM—~ 


For Progress and Prosperity | 





PELMANISM is a working course in Practical 
Psychology directed to the needs of the average 
man and woman. The Pelman Course is based on 
over 50 years’ intensive study concurrent with 
experience in dealing with the difficulties, failings 
fears, aspirations and ambitions of more than 
750,000 men and women of all ages and occupations 
in all parts of the world. 

You would like your affairs to prosper and your 


| income to increase. Pelmanism will help you to 
| achieve this and will enable you to develop that 


zest for living which comes with an awakened 
mind; with quickened mental powers, and your 
awakened ability will enable you to enjoy those 
purchasable pleasures that come with extra money. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members of 
H.M. Forces. (Apply for Services Form.) 
The Pelman Training is scientific, precise and 

individual. Pelmanism will rapidly and perman 

ently banish such defects and weaknesses as Worry, 

Indecision and Lack of Confidence, and develop 


| such valuable positive qualities as Initiative, Con 


centration and Self-Confidence. 
The Pelman Course is fully explained in ** The 


| Science of Success,’ which will be sent you, gratis 


and post free, on application to-day to: 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 


; 138, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 


Established over 50 years. Callers «welcomed, 











The World © 


AND HIS WIFE 


demand 


GUINNESS 


ROM the quays of the Liffey, Guinness goes out to 
people in all five continents who know what’s good for 
them. And wherever it goes, every bottle of Guinness is 
enjoyed in perfect condition. The world has learned that 
the goodness of Guinness never varies—thanks to the 
generations of Irishmen at St. James’s Gate whose skill has 


given Guinness its urique place in the world’s esteem. 


Barley in process of being maited 


VISIT THE HOME OF 
GUINNESS 

St. James’s Gate Brewery, Dublin, ts one 
of the sights of Ireland Guides conduct 
visitors round between 11 a.m and 3p.m., 
Mondays to Fridays; at 11 a.m only on 
Saturdays Closed on public holidays 
Children under 12 not admitted 


GUINNESS §S GOOD FOR YOU | ce 








